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CHARLES CARROLL BONNEY.’ 
[Born, September 4th, 1831. Died, August 23d, 1903.) 
WORDS OF FAREWELL SPOKEN AT THE FUNERAL. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


UR sainted friend, the Hon. Charles Carroll Bonney, was not 
only a lawyer and jurist of great prominence, not only a 
prophet and reformer, not only a good citizen, a just and faithful 
and kind neighbor to every one he met, but also a poet, and his 
poetry the greater part of which lies still unpublished in manuscript 
form, is characterised by grandeur and loftiness. Having had the 
privilege of his unbroken friendship since the days when he reached 
the climax of his fame as President of the World’s Fair Congress 
Auxiliary and the Parliament of Religions, I enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with him than it was permitted 
to many of his friends. He gave me access to some of the deeper 
recesses of his heart when handing me his literary treasures, his 
lectures, his manuscripts, and last, not least, his poems. It is from 
his poems that I propose to delineate the great personality of this 
historical man, and it is remarkable how well adapted many of his 
lines are to the present occasion. 

*For an appreciation of Mr. Bonney’s merits as the Inaugurator of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, see Zhe Open Court for January, 1900, Vol. XIV., p. 4. An excellent pencil-sketch of his 
characteristic face, showing the features of a prophet, drawn by Eduard Biedermann, appeared 
in Vol. XV., p. 764, and will be reproduced in the present number. The recent volumes of 7he 
Open Court contain numerous contributions from Mr. Bonney's pen; the last-mentioned volume 
alone, not less than eight essays on several subjects of reform and good government. The deep 
interest which Mr. Bonney from his standpoint of orthodox Christianity took in the work of The 
Open Court Publishing Co., is strikingly set forth in his article ‘‘The Principles of The Open 
Court” (Vol. XIV., pp. 1-3 and republished in pamphlet form). See also the sketch of his life 
on p. > of the present number. Finally, we expect an extract from the funeral sermon by Dr. 


Mercer, Mr. Bonney’s pastor and intimate friend, which shall appear in the next number of The 
Open Court. 
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The problem of death was no foreign thought to him, but 
though he recognised the majesty of death, he rose above it, and 
saw in it, only the immortalisation of man. 

Speaking of Henry Clay, Mr. Charles Carroll Bonney wrote : 


‘‘He Is Immortal now! 

The angel-monarch Death, the mightiest, 
That most majestic and benign of all 

The spirits strong and beautiful, to whom 

- The great Creative Father has consign’d 
The keeping of our lives and destinies, 
Hath come at last to this illustrious 

And agéd man, in th’ harvest of his years, 
Of all his ripened honors and great deeds, 
And broke the last dear fetter that still kept 
His lofty soul within its wondrous home 

Of living dust; hath robed his glorified 
And new. born spirit for a radiant home 

Of untold beauty, in the Eden Land, 

And, like an elder brother, led him through 
The pall-hung portal to the unseen way 
Which goeth out from life, and leadeth down 
In the vale of shadows, and from out 

Its realms of grand enchanting beauty, up 
A pearl-pav’d pathway, into Paradise. 


He needs no marble monument to keep 
His fame and give it to posterity, 
His deeds are living temples, and in them 
He will live on forever ! 

We say. he’s dead— 
We mean his mortal body is put off, 
We mean the form in which he dwelt on earth 
Has been chang’d for one more glorious— 
One incorruptible. For truly, he 
Still lives, more really than e’er he liv’d 
Before: but he hath left the troubl’d sphere 
Of the corporeal life, to fill a more 
Exalted station, as a member of 
The august senate of the mighty dead. 
In the Supreme Lawgiver’s grand domain 
Hath he Departed ! 
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Yet his long career 
Of great, immortal deeds, now sanctified 
By Death’s sublime ordeal, giv’n up 
To History, the keeper of the past, 
Shall make his name a hallow’d ‘‘household word,’ 
And in the bright’ning glory of those deeds 
He lives forever.” 


When Judge Alfred W. Arrington, a lawyer of great accom- 
plishments and still greater promises, suddenly died in the vigor of 
his years, Mr. Bonney appreciated the sterling qualities of his col- 
league, for they found an echo in his own bosom, and thus the 
poem to his friend, became a description of the poet himself. 

Mr. Bonney said of Mr. Arlington, and we repeat the lines of 
Mr. Bonney: 

‘«Whatever fame he had 
When he departed, he had fairly won. 


‘Won by his eloquence and mental power ; 
Won by his learning, logic, and good sense; 
Won by his toil and his fidelity. 


‘« His eloquence was like the forests, grand ; 
And, like the streams and valleys, beautiful. 


‘‘His mental power was like a giant’s strength, 
Equal to all demands of greatest tasks. 


‘«His learning most profound! And over all 
The subjects he discussed, he poured the light 
Of his great erudition and research. 


‘¢ His logic was the algebra of law, 
Enriched with illustrations from the realm 
Where beauty blossoms into poesy. 


‘¢ His labor and fidelity were such 
That less of both would have fulfilled all claims 
Of honor, conscience, and necessity. 


‘¢His fame is ours; he won it in our midst 
And it becomes us that we honor him. 
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‘¢ And this man was a poet. In the midst 
Of greatest legal labors, he made time 
To demonstrate that highest legal lore, 
And warm and glowing verse, of faultless style 
And beauty, might in peace together dwell, be 
And bless the soul with their united wealth. 


‘‘ And, grandest thing of his eventful life, 
His soul achieved a final victory 
Over the hosts of infidelic doubt. 


‘He wandered long in dreary wilderness, 
He suffered darkness, hunger, thirst, and pain ; 
But, at the last, he lifted up his eyes, | 
And saw the golden ladder Jacob saw, 
And saw the angels passing up and down.” 


The dream of the golden ladder Jacob saw was actualised in 
Mr. Bonney’s life. It was the Parliament of Religions. Mr. Bon- 
ney wanted ‘‘ Not matter but mind”; and ‘‘ Not things but men”; 
and therefore he proposed to add to the World’s Fair an exhibit of 
the civilisation itself that had produced the industries and me- 
chanical wonders of our age. | 
A quotation from his response to the toast of the World’s Con- 
gresses, embodies his attitude in this historic event. He said on 
that memorable occasion : 


‘¢T join with joy unspeakable the call | 
On every people to participate, 
To send the choicest products of their skill, 
And show how man has triumphed in the strife 
With untamed nature, and thus make the gain 
Each has achieved the heritage of all. 
But something more sublime has drawn me here: 
To bring the leaders in all realms of thought 
Together, to consider how mankind 
May be more nobly served, is grander still ! 


‘From every continent I see them come,— 
Masters of knowledge, science, culture, art, 

Religion, morals, charity, reform,— 

To plan campaigns by which they may advance 
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To greater victories o’er ignorance, 
And vice, and crime, and all calamities, 
And increase joy and peace throughout the world. 





4 I hear them in the Palace of the Arts, 
Voice the amazing progress of the age, 
And state the living questions that demand 
| Solution at the hands of living men, 
| And point the way to the desired results. 


I see'mankind made one in mental aim! 
I see mankind made one in moral power ! 
I see the age of peace begin to dawn! 


| Mr. Bonney was a Christian, and, in a certain sense, an or- 
thodox Christian, for he accepted and believed in all the doctrines 
commonly deemed essential. His Christianity was so truly Chris- 
| tian that it showed no narrowness, but meant universality, brother- 
hood, and charity. He sympathised with all searchers after the 
truth, and thus the non-Christian was to him not a pagan but a 
brother and co-worker with whom he was glad to communicate and 
exchange thoughts. The cornerstone of his Christianity was the 
standard of truth set forth in the Fourth Gospel, ‘‘That is the true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world” (i. 9). 
His religion is characterised in a poem entitled ‘‘Golden Lessons”: 


‘¢The Master bids us love our enemies, 
Bless them that curse; do good to them that hate; 
| And pray for them that act despitefully. 
He bids us to do others as we would 
That they should do to us. He bids us lend; 
He bids us give; bids us be merciful ; 


Bids us not judge, save as we would be judged ; 
And gives us His sure promise that, if we 
But keep His sayings, He will also give 
Blessings in ample measure, well pressed down 
And running over; and that all shall mete 

| To us the measure of our deeds to them. 


Mr. Bonney concludes his ‘‘Golden Lessons” with a versified 
collection of Scripture passages, showing his interpretation of. the 
Bible: 
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The Lord sustain thee,—be thou strong and brave (Joshua i.); 
He giveth, or withholdeth life and wealth (i. Samuel i.); 
He gives deliverance to the distressed (ii. Samuel xxii. ); 
He will give wisdom, if we ask of him (i. Kings iii. ); | 





He can with plenty fill our hearts and hands (2 Kings vii.); 

He like a shepherd will seek out his flock (Ezekiel xxxiv.); 

He gives us peace, and says, Fear not,—-be strong (Daniel x.); 

He is a stronghold in the day of grief (Nahum i.); | 
He saith, Fear not, nor, let thy hands be slack (Zephan. iii.) ; 

He bids us be compassionate and just (Zachariah vii. ) ; 

In His own image He created us (Genesis i. ); 

And blesses us if we but keep His law (Leviticus xxvi.).” 


Mr. Bonney suffered for the last years of his life from progres- 
sive paralysis, but he set us a noble example of patience and resig- 
nation. Here is the last poem in the collection of his manuscript: 


‘*Waiting God’s will, my heart goes out in love, 

To those who came in the Columbian year 

From all the continents and joined us here | 
In friendly conference on mighty themes 

Of life and immortality, and found | 
Strong ties of brotherhood in every field, | 
And in the matchless Universal Prayer | 
The World’s religious peace and unity. 


‘Waiting God’s will, I hail the coming Peace 
That yet shall reign triumphant through the world ; 
Not base ignoble Peace that shelters wrong, 
But Peace victorious in righteousness: 
Strong as God’s Justice, gentle as His Love. | 


Mr. Bonney is no longer ‘‘ waiting”; the last call came and 
he joined the choir invisible of those immortal dead that are not 
dead in whose mighty company his soul is a potent presence still 
helping to actualise in human society the vision of the New Jeru- 
salem. This is a very realistic-immortality. 

We conclude with another stanza of Mr. Bonney’s ‘‘Golden 
Lessons”’: 


‘‘ Death is no longer conqueror and king, 
The grave no more is darkness and despair. 
The Lord of Lords hath rolled away the stone 

Of gloom that barred its portal, and let in 
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The everlasting sunshine of His throne ; 

And now the eye of Faith may clearly see, 

Beyond the tomb, the Holy City’s spires ; 

And, through the open gates, may catch a glimpse 
Of well-remembered faces, full of love 

And peace and beauty and celestial joy. 

And our exultant hearts cry out, Oh! Death, 
Where is thy sting? Grave, where thy victory?” 





We offer thanks for the noble life that has been completed, 
for the high aspirations that have been attained, for the great work 
that has been accomplished. The labors of a life pass away, but 
its blessings remain forever. 





MESHA’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE MOABITE STONE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


BOUT in the middle of the eastern coast of the Dead Sea there 
ya is a little river called the Arnon, which cuts up that territory 
into two parts; the northern stretch was inhabited by the Israelite 
tribe of Reuben, while the southern, mostly desert heather-land, 
belonged to the Moabites. 

Though there is some good arable land in the district of Moab, 
the wealth of the country consisted in herds of sheep, and their 
chieftain was regarded in Israel as ‘‘a great sheepmaster.” It is 
difficult to say whether we should call Moab a little nation ora 
tribe. They kept to themselves as nomadic peoples are apt to do, 
but their language was practically the same as the speech of the 
surrounding countries. Its dialectic differences from Hebrew are 
less than those of Saxon-Scotch from English, or of Dutch from 
German. Yet the feuds fought between Israel and Moab were as 
bitter as between England and Scotland. 

The Moabites worshipped their own god, Chemosh, who in 
olden times resembled Yahveh in every respect except in name. In 
those days it was understood that Chemosh ruled in Moab while 
Yahveh ruled in Israel, and after the fashion of petty gods each 
god was jealous of the other. The twelve tribes, however, having 
been united under Saul and raised to great prominence under Da- 
vid, exercised for some time a kind of sovereignty over the sur- 
rounding districts, and Moab, too, was subject to Israel. When 
the Israelite empire was divided, the king of Israel, the northern 
kingdom, still held sway over Moab. Omri was a powerful mon- 
arch, and his capital Samaria must have been under his reign an 
important center of civilisation. Omri’s successor, Ahab, main- 
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tained the renown of Israel; he overcame Ben-Hadad, King of 
Syria, but fell in the battle at Ramoth-Gilead. Ahab’s sons no 
longer commanded the same respect as their grandfather, and we 
read in 2 Kings i. 1 that ‘‘then Moab rebelled against Israel after 
the death of Ahab.” 

We may well imagine that the hand of Israel had lain heavy 
on their poor neighbor. The tribute which they were forced to pay 
was exorbitant. In 2 Kings iii. 4 we read: 


‘‘And Mesha, King of Moab, was a sheepmaster, and rendered unto the King 
of Israel an hundred thousand lambs, and an hundred thousand rams, with the 
wool.” 


The Israelites garrisoned the Moabite border town Medeba, 
twelve miles east of the Dead Sea, and built the strongholds Ata- 
roth and Yahas. 

The eldest son of Ahab, Ahaziah, ruled in his father’s place, 
but he fell through a lattice in the upper chamber of his residence 
at Samaria, and died in the second year of his reign. 

Ahaziah’s death is attributed by the writer of 2 Kings i. to his 
having inquired of Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, whether he would 
recover from his disease. The story is interesting because it char- 
acterises the rivalry that existed between the different gods of the 
several Semitic tribes. The messenger falls in on his way to Ekron 
with the Prophet Elijah, the same who had antagonised his father 
Ahab on account of his laxity in matters of religion (we should per. 
haps in our days call it tolerance of foreign religious cults) and also 
on account of the injustice done to Naboth. Obviously Elijah does 
not deny that there are gods in other countries: he only condemns 
the lack of patriotism, that an Israelite king should send for advice 
to the god of a neighboring country. He says with a ring of irony: 
‘Is it not because there is not a god in Israel that ye go up to in- 
quire of Baalzebub, the god of Ekron?” (2 Kings i. 3). The sig- 
nificance of the Yahvist prophet’s words is indicated by their being 
repeated again and again in the same chapter. Elijah is described 
as ‘‘an hairy man, girt with a girdle of leather about his loins” 
(verse 8). This was the characteristic appearance of a Nazir, a 
man who still continued to lead the desert life, rejecting the civil- 
ised mode of living in cities and the use of things made by hand. 
Nazirs drank no wine, they lived not in houses, only in tents, and 
made fire in the old-fashioned way with the fire-sticks by friction, 
a method which had become mysterious to the people and was re- 
garded asa miracle. The fire was supposed to come as if sent by 
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God, hence it was said to fall from heaven; and to be able to pro- 
duce fire in this mysterious fashion was deemed among the people 
a sign of genuine prophecy. 

It will be remembered that the Nazir institutions were re- 
established in a way during the revival of Jewish patriotism in the 
reign of the Maccabees, and it is more than probable that the sect 
of the Nazarenes to whom John the Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth 
belonged are thus historically connected with the old Nazir proph- 
ets, as which Elijah and Sampson are described. 

At any rate, King Ahaziah died according to Elijah’s prophecy, 
and Jehoram ascended the throne. In the meantime Moab had re- 
fused to pay the tribute imposed upon it by the powerful Omri of 
Samaria, and Jehoram tried to recover his authority over the lost 
territory. Judea and Edom, the latter lying directly south of Moab, 
joined the king of Samaria, and the three allies invaded the terri- 
tory of the Moabite rebels. 

In those days Mesha was king of Moab, and previous to the 
declaration of Moab’s independence he had fortified the cities, had 
dug wells and cisterns so as to enable the inhabitants to stand a 
siege, and had in general way looked out for the defence of the 
country; yet such were the odds against the poor shepherd tribe 
that the chances of a final victory were slight. The word ‘‘Mesha”’ 
means ‘‘salvation,” and the name occurs also among the Hebrews, 
where one of the sons of Caleb bears it (1 Chronicles ii. 42). 

The war that took place between Moab on one side and the 
allied kings of Israel, Judea, and Edom on the other, is described 
in the Second Book of Kings (chapter iii.). The allied forces at- 
tacked Moab from the south, devastating the country and burning 
the towns, but they suffered greatly from want of water. The 
prophet Elisha, a successor to Elijah, advised them to dig ditches, 
and the ditches were filled with water. The water, we are told, 
shone red in the morning sun so that the Moabites thought it was 
blood. They attacked the allies and were beaten, and King Mesha 
retired into his stronghold Kir-Haraseth, the last stronghold left to 
the Moabites. If the town had been taken, the tribe would prob- 
ably have been wiped out forever and the territory left subject to 
the Israelites, but the king in his despair, when he saw that he 
could no longer break through the lines of his besiegers, sacrificed 
his eldest son on the walls, and, states the Bible, ‘‘there was great 
indignation in! Israel, and they departed from him and they re- 


1 The authorised version translates ‘‘ against,’’ which destroys the sense. The idea is as 
pointed out before in The Open Court, No. 
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turned to their own land.” The Israelites, having witnessed the 
sacrifice of a prayer for deliverance, which (as was assumed in 
those days) could not be left ungranted by the gods, gave up any 
further attempt at forcing Kir-Haraseth; and thus Moab, though 
the country had been greatly devastated, regained its independence 
and seems to have retained it. This résamé of events is based upon 
the records of the Old Testament. 

Now, it is interesting to know that a monument has been dis- 
covered which is a verification of these incidents, not so much in 
their specialised details, although none of them are positively con- 
tradicted, but certainly as to the most important main facts: the 
subjection of Moab to Israel; the revolt of Moab and Mesha’s suc- 
cessful struggle for independence. The Rev. F. Klein, a mission- 
ary of the Church Society of Jerusalem, in an excursion through 
the desert heaths of Moab discovered at Dhiban, in the site of the 
ancient Dibon, four miles north of the Arnon, a black slab of bazalt 
about three and a half feet high by two feet wide, bearing an in- 
scription, which was found to be King Mesha’s statement of Moab’s 
struggle for independence. 

It is interesting to read Mesha’s statement, and to see how in 
one respect the Moabite stone verifies the Biblical statement, and 
in another respect adds to it new facts; and perhaps the greatest 
interest is attached to it because we here have a statement of the 
other side. Here the god Chemosh appears as the Saviour of his 
country. He stands in the same relation to Moab as Yahveh, in 
the opinion of Elijah, stands to Israel. 

Though Moab has been vilified by Israel, and we, having heard 
but one side of the story, are apt to have a contempt for them, yet 
we cannot but admire the pluck of Mesha’s heroism and his love of 
liberty. True, he made his son pass through the fire, but so did 
Jephthah his daughter, and after all Mesha’s offering was not in 
vain; and if his barbarous deed was the outcome of a superstition, 
it was appropriate for the age and produced the desired effect even 
upon the enemy. 

The inscription is written in the Old Phoenician alphabet, the 
same script as was used in Israel at that period, as is evidenced by 
the Silvan inscription discovered in the ancient water conduit at 
Jerusalem. We here render a transcription into modern Hebrew, 
and a translation made by the Rev. Prof. S. R. Driver, of Oxford, 
quoted from the Encyclopedia Biblica (Vol. I11., pages 3045-3046). 

Mesha set up this stone in a sanctuary, which he called ‘‘ Ba- 
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math Mesha” bearing at once his own name and having the signifi- 
cance of ‘the Mount of Salvation.’’! 

Here is a transliteration of Mesha’s inscription into modern 
Hebrew print :? 


1 TT. ND . PD. WHI . J3 . MWD. PN 1 
2 sop. par. ny . wow . ann. by. tb . va 11909 2 
8 [. mola | mAnpa . wosd . nxt. NIA. WYN 1a. IA ON 3 
4 o-wov bosay. Soa. nein. 001. dBm. Som. wen. >. py 4 
5 OND. WD. ANT. dD. yIN. yoy. ND. WN. I. ew bo. 5 
6 STON OD FIND. NWN. NT. DION. ma. MBM AY 6 
7 DNDN. Oy. er. DoD. TaN. TaN. OWN EANaa). ma. 7 
8 BT. ny. IN. M2. Dy. NM). MOY. 12. WHINDIND. Pp 8 
9 GION). MNT. 12. WYN). POND. Me. ANTE MI. wOD.mI 9 
1 9. po. md. ya. pop. Moy. PAND. aw). Ta. BRE INP. me 10 
n ofp).opn.$>. Xe. AN) Ean. pa. onndsy i mop. ne. sew 
2 foie). m7. sw AN. OD. YEE aNDd). wnsd. nN. apne 
3 UN. AND. WY. ON. MN. 12. INTE pa. wor. ed. man 1s 
4 Rp oew. Sy. naa. me. ime. >. wos... ox t mon o 
1 ANY Eowyn. ow. mnen. ypao . aa. onndsy . ndoa . bn as 
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TRANSLATION OF INSCRIPTION. 
1. I am Mesha, son of Chemosh[kan?], king of Moab, the Dai- 
bonite. 
2. My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, and I reigned 
3. after my father. And I made this high place for Chemosh in 


KR[H]H, a [high place of sal] vation, 


1 The transcription is reproduced from the Encyclopedia Biblica, and the translation (with 
the one exception noted in a footnote) is from 7he Records of the Past. , 


2 Reproduced from the Rev. S. R. Driver's article on ‘‘ Mesha”’ in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 
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4. because he had saved me from all the assailants (?), and be- 
cause he had let me see (my desire) upon all them that 
hated me. Omri, 

5. king of Israel, afflicted Moab for many days, because Chemosh 
was angry with his land. 

6. And his son succeeded him; and he also said | will afflict Moab. 
In my days said he [thus ;] 

7. but I saw (my desire) upon him, and upon his house, and Israel 
perished with an everlasting destruction. Omri took pos- 
session of the [la]nd 

8. of Mehedeba, and it (i. e., Israel) dwelt therein, during his days, 
and [?] his son’s days, forty years 1 but Chemosh [resto]red 

g. itin my days. And I built Ba‘al-Me'‘on, and | made in it the 
reservoir (?); and I buil[t] 

10. Kiryathen. And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of ‘Ata- 
roth from of old; and the king of Israel 

11. had built for himself “Ataroth. And I fought against the city, 
and took it. And I slew all the people [from] 

12. the city, a gazingstock unto Chemosh, and unto Moab. And I 
brought back (or, took captive) thence the altar-hearth of 
Dawdoh (?), and | dragged 

13. it before Chemosh in Keriyyoth. And I settled therein the men 
of SRN, and the men of 

14. MHRT. And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against 
Israel. And I 

15. went by night, and fought against it from the break of dawn 
until noon. And | took 

16. it, and slew the whole of it, 7000 men and male strangers, and 
women and [female stranger]s, 

17. and female slaves: for 1 had devoted it to ‘Ashtor-Chemosh. 
And I took thence the [ves]sels 

18. of Yahveh, and I dragged them before Chemosh. And the king 
of Israel had built 

19. Yahas, and abode in it, while he fought against me. But 
Chemosh drave him out from before me; and 

20. | took of Moab 200 men, even all its chiefs; and I led them up 
against Yahas, and took it 

21. to add it unto Daibon. I built KRHH, the wall of Ye‘arin (07, 
of the Woods), and the wall of 

22. the Mound. And I built its gates, and I built its towers. And 


1 Here the reading is uncertain. 
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23. I built the king’s palace, and I made the two reser[voirs( ?) for 
wa]ter in the midst of 

24. the City. And there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in 
KRHH. And I said to all the people, Make 

25. you every man acistern in his house. And I cut out the cut- 
ting for KRHH, with (the help of) prisoner[s 

26. of] Israel. I built ‘Aro‘er, and I made the highway by the Ar- 
non. 

27. I built Beth-Bamoth, for it was pulled down. I built Beser, 
for ruins 

28. [had it become. And the chie]fs of Daibon were fifty, for all 
Daibon was obedient (to me). And I reigned 

2g. [over] an hundred [chiefs] in the cities which I added to the 
land. And I built 

30. [Mehe]de[b]a, and Beth-Diblathén, and Beth-Ba‘al-Me'‘on; 
and I took thither the zakad-keepers, 


31. ........Sheep of the land. And as for Horonén, there dwelt 
therein........ 

32. ....And Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against Horo- 
nén. And I went down.... 

33. ........[and] Chemosh [resto]red it in my days. And...... 

34. ---...-.AndI........ 


If we had only Mesha’s declaration of independence, we should 
think that his victory over the Israelites must have been extraordi- 
nary and complete, not merely a relinquishment of the booty, as it 
seems to have been according to the Biblical statement. 

Mesha glories in his victory, and as Joshua puts all the prison- 
ers to death because he had devoted them to Yahveh, so Mesha 
slays the Israelite captives of Nebo, seven thousand men and 
women, because he has ‘‘devoted it [i. e., the conquered city] to 
Ashtor Chemosh,” but the sacred vessels of Yahveh too he pre- 
sents to his God. No mention is made of the holocaust of his 
eldest son, or of the defeat when the Moabites mistook water-pud 
dles for blood, or of the general devastation of the country. 

If we assume that Mesha’s column was set up soon after the 
expulsion of the allies, the Israelites, Jews, and Edomites, and that 
the story as reported in the Second Book of Kings iii. and the Sec- 
ond Book of Chronicles xx. took place afterwards, being an attempt 
of King Jehoram to punish the Moabites for their revolts, there 
should be no contradictions between the Israelite and the Moabite 
statements of the war. We know further that Mesha induced the 
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Edomites to join him in an expedition against Jerusalem which, 
however, failed on account of the jealousy between Moab and 
Edom. The Edomites, however, maintained their independence 
as related in 2 Chronicles xxi. 8, though the friendship between 


Edom and Moab did not continue. 


* 
a 


* 

Dr. A. Neubauer, who was the first to make a translation of 

the Moabite stone, relates the further history of its fate after Klein’s 
discovery of it as follows :} 


‘* As soon as the natives learned that the infidels were in search of the monu- 
ment, they began to interest all persons they could get hold of in it. Captain 
Warren (of the Palestine Exploration Fund) was informed of its existence some 
weeks after Klein's discovery, but knowing that the Berlin Museum was already 
concerned in the matter, he took no steps towards its acquisition till 1869. How- 
ever, whilst the negotiations of the Prussian Government were making only slow 
progress, everything in the East moving but slowly, M. Clermont-Ganneau, then 
dragoman of the French Consulate in Jerusalem, wisely took at once the necessary 
steps for procuring squeezes and copies of the inscription, and finally endeavored 
to buy the monument itself. Fortunately he was successful in his attempt to ob- 
tain a squeeze of the inscription while the stone was still in its entirety, for it soon 
became too late. After the Turkish authorities had begun to interfere, the Be- 
douins of the country of Dhiban, rather than give up the monument for the benefit 
of the Pasha and Madir, broke the stone by first making a fire under it and then 
pouring cold water on it, and subsequently distributed the pieces among themselves 
to be used as amulets and charms. Thus, through the zeal of those who acted in 
the name of two European countries, one of the earliest Semitic monuments writ- 
ten in alphabetical characters was irretrievably ruined.” 


It is a pity that the Mesha stone has been broken; but fortu- 
nately, the squeezes that had been taken are plainly legible, and 
thus it is possible to restore the inscription, if not completely, yet 
sufficiently to leave no doubt as to its main contents. All the frag- 
ments of the broken stone that could be recovered were put to- 
gether. with the assistance of the squeezes in a plaster of Paris cast 
and form now one of the most valuable additions to the collection 
of the Louvre, and a copy of it can be found in almost every mu- 
seum of Europe and North America. 


1 R-cords of the Past, edited by A. H. Sayce. New Series, Vol. II., p. 194 f. 























THE TAJ MEHAL. 


BY -A. CHRISTINA ALBERS. 


N the plains of Agra and Oudh, where the Jumna sends her 
() yellow waters seaward, there stands a building of marvellous 
beauty, a dream in marble, a structure so lofty in its snowy white 
splendor, that it would seem the heavens had opened their portals 
and dropped one of their mansions down to the earth. Unrivalled 
in design and workmanship stands this wonder of the world, defy- 
ing all that art has ever produced, finding not in all the lands of 
the earth its equal. ‘‘The Moghuls designed like Titans and fin- 
ished like jewelers,” goes an old saying. And who seeing this 
gigantic product of delicate marble carvings and graceful designs 
of inlaid stones,—but realises the truth of this saying. 

And this mansion of beauty is a tribute to the dead—a Mau- 
soleum. Under this canopied pall of marble slumbers in the last 
long sleep the beautiful Mumtaz-i-Mehal—the Exalted of the 
Palace,—the fair Queen of Shah Jehan, one of India’s most famous 
rulers of the Moghul Dynasty. And beside her, placed there many 
years later, rests the mighty Emperor himself, at rest at last, from 
strife and warfare, released from ‘‘life’s fitful fever,’—in death 
near her whom on earth he so fondly loved. 

Thus runs the legend: The Queen, looking forward to the 
ordeal of motherhood, heard the child cry beneath her heart. The 
world, alas! is short for them who hear the cry of the unborn in- 
fant,—the deathknell, forsooth, to the young mother. Known was 
the signal to the Queen, therefore she called her Lord to her 
chamber. Tenderly she informed him of the signal of death and 
enjoined him to bear up with manly strength under the fate that 
was inevitable. 

‘¢Many, my Lord, are the years,’”’ she continued, ‘‘that it has 
been granted me to be by thy side,—years of imprisonment and 
sorrow,—years of honor and royal power. May then my soul de- 
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part in peace, since now the Almighty has granted thee a kingdom. 
But ere the hour strike that the world will know me no more, grant 
me, my husband, two boons. Let no other woman stand beside 
thee as thy queen, lest children be born to dispute the rights of 
the sons and daughters I bore thee. And let thy Queen be placed 
in a tomb that excells in beauty all the world has ever known be- 
fore.”” Overawed by her words stood the King, speechless, tears 
mounting to his eyes, and silently he granted the boons. 

True proved the oraculum; for when the young infant was 
placed in his mother’s arms the Queen expired, and the light that 
had illumined the life of her consort for so many years, went out 


| 








Tue Tay Mena. (After a photograph.) 


for evermore as her life-breath fleeted hence. Unbroken remained 
the word of the King. Neither in his heart nor on the throne did 
ever woman take the place of Arjamand, the beautiful. But 
troubled was he in mind, for where could he find the design of the 
tomb fit for the Queen who on earth knew not her equal in beauty? 
When, lo! in a dream the heavens opened before him and showed 
him the mansion he sought. Long was his struggle to find a drafts- 
man who could draw for him the plan, yet even him at last he 
found. 
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Eighteen long years labored the workmen to complete this 
temple of art,—and to-day, after more than two centuries and a 
half after its completion, the Mausoleum stands as perfect and 
shining in its marble splendor as though it were erected but yes- 
terday. The King resolved to build for himself a tomb of black 
marble equal in beauty to the first, and have the two united bya 
silver bridge. But frail is the will of man against the powerful 
hand of destiny. Incarcerated in a castle he himself had built, 
Shah Jehan, the marble builder, died a prisoner of state, imprisoned 
by his son,—the son of the mother for whom he had built the tomb. 
But such, alas! is only too often the fate of kings. 
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INTERIOR OF THE Taj MEHAL. (After a photograph.) 


On a raised platform stands the Taj, built of the purest of 
Jaipur marble, a lofty minaret towering heavenward at each corner. 
The aerial, unrivalled grace of its domes, the perfect symmetry of 
the whole, impress themselves on the mind of the beholder and 
make him stand in marvel, while the marble has retained its pris- 
tine purity and shines in the splendor of newly-fallen snow when it 
dazzles under the rays of the sun. 

Silently we enter the sanctuary. It is here ‘‘the architect 
ends and the jeweller commences.” Fret-work of marble, exquis- 
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itely carved and of rare designs grace the interior. On the walls, 
the ceiling, the floor and above all on the stately sarcophagi them- 
selves—everywhere the marble is inlaid with stone, delicately 
shaded and exquisitely graceful in its curvings. Smaller and smaller 
grow the designs on the latter, the nearer the top, till finally they 
are barely visible. This is to symbolise the passing of life into the 
Eternity beyond. And on the sides are engraven, in Persian char- 
acters, lyrics in praise of her who slumbers beneath this stone, 
written by the King himself to immortalise her virtues and her 
beauty. 

‘‘Allah,” calls the guide, a venerable follower of the Moslem, 
with flowing beard as white as the Taj itself. ‘‘Al-l-a-h” resounds 
the echo from the dome overhead for at least five minutes un- 
broken. Wondrous is this sound and wondrous also is the silence 
in this place. A prayer sent up in this sanctuary—thus have I 
heard—will not remain ungranted. 

Surrounding the Mausoleum extends a beautiful park and from 
the colossal gate two paths of marble lead up to it, running be- 
tween which is a brook of crystal waters. The whole seems like a 
dream, a vision not of this world, and peace reigns over the Castle 
of Sleep of fair Mumtaz-i- Mehal—the Exalted of the Palace. 


























THE PRAISE OF HYPOCRISY. 


AN ESSAY IN CASUISTRY. 
BY G. T. KNIGH1, D. D. 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would man observingly distil it out. (Shakespeare.) 


A lie is useless to the gods, but useful to men,—on occasion. (Plato.) 


For so to interpose a little ease 
Let your frail thoughts dally with false surmise. (Milton.) 


Give the devil his due. (Proverb.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


E are told in philosophy that nothing altogether bad exists, 

or can exist: some good may be found in everything. Yet 
we have been accustomed to give blame only, with no kind word, 
to the hypocrite,—especially if he be not of our set or sect. We 
summarily quote Jesus and Mohammed and Dante, and condemn 
the hypocrite to the lowest hell and the severest penalties. 

As a matter of fact, however, it may be doubted that we have 
so much feeling about hypocrisy as we suppose we have. Ruskin, 
in Seven Lamps, remarks that ‘‘We resent calumny, hypocrisy, 
treachery, because they harm us, not because they are untrue. 
Take the detraction and mischief from the untruth, and we are 
little offended by it; turn it into praise, and we may be pleased 
by it.” 

Can it be that our moral judgment is thus variable according 
to circumstances? that we do sometimes approve what we on other 
occasions condemn? Especially can it be true that our complaisant 
condemnation of hypocrisy is itself open to suspicion, is itself not 
entirely genuine? 

Most observing people will, I think, agree in some measure 
with the distinguished critic who has been mentioned, for they rec- 
ognise the weakness of human nature. Yet many are probably 
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not aware that advanced ethical philosophers have lately gone 
quite beyond Ruskin in this direction, and declare not only that we 
do sometimes approve hypocrisy, but also that we are right in ap- 
proving it. 

Such a declaration would not, until modern times, have been 
publicly made nor soberly considered. In our zeal against the 
hypocrite we could give him no thought except how we might 
soonest bring him to punishment. Of late, however, with the ad- 
vance of modern intelligence and the ‘‘rapid strides” of science, 
we have had some experience in surprises, and may be prepared 
for almost any paradox. 

I venture therefore to ask the reader patiently to consider the 
following propositions : first, that hypocrisy is extensively practised 
among the best of people; and second, that it is often unavoidable, 
practically necessary, and of great utility. More briefly: 

1. The Hypocrisy of the Good. 

2. The Good of Hypocrisy. 

These propositions are supported in the words and deeds of 
many, and in the consideration of them we shall gradually approach 
the New Wisdom. 


I. THE HYPOCRISY OF THE GOOD. 


We all practise and approve certain harmless forms of pre- 
tense, whatever we may think of the many other forms and grades. 
Plato,’ in a fine passage, often imitated and elaborated by later 
writers, remarks how ‘‘we customarily gloss over the defects of 
our friends, with fair words and pet names. One with a snub nose 
is called naive; another’s beak is said to have a royal look; and 
one that has neither snub nor beak has the grace of regularity; the 
dark visage is strong, and the pale is spirituelle; and so love tri- 
umphs over small obstacles; and life is made sweeter.” Indeed it 
would often seem that we value our friend more because of some 
defect. Is it that the blemish gives some distinction and an added 
interest ; or, does love grow stronger by having some obstacle to 
overcome? Perhaps it has in its disposition a certain perversity, 
or wilfulness not unbeautiful, as the proverbial mother loves best 
her unfurtunate child. At any rate we have a habit of praising our 
own, and magnifying our attainments and our set. Now, to speak 
exactly, it cannot be that all ‘‘our countries” are best, and ‘‘our 
boys” bravest, and ‘‘our daughters” fairest; yet most of us think 


1 Republic, Bk. 1V., 475; cf. Lucretius, De R. NV., Bk. IV., 1160 and Molitre’s Misanthrope, 
Act II, Sc. V, near the end, etc. 
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so, each of his own. And if any unsentimental Gradgrind insists 
on the literal truth and attempts to ‘‘set us right,’’ he becomes 
offensive—so dear to us is our prerogative of deceiving ourselves. 
Moreover the self-deception has no small utility for happiness and 
for stimulus; it has a vast cheering and sustaining power. Call it 
if you please an untrue faith, yet is a real faith and the source of 
many blessings. 

The extent of false pretension in our general life is not com- 
monly observed. Yet all read novels, and some read nothing else; 
and we praise the author for his power to produce an illusion; we 
like to have him deceive us, and make us think his story a true 
one. The quantity of such books is so overwhelming that a certain 
tendency has arisen among critics to confine the word ‘‘literature”’ 
to fiction, as if nothing true could deserve the name literature. 
And the end is not yet, the fiction habit is growing. I know one 
authoress who, in private talk, even asserts her imaginations for 
facts, and resents any suggestion that she is ‘‘romancing.” On 
one occasion, being challenged, she retorted with feeling: ‘‘The 
story is invented, to be sure, but it is truer than any history that 
ever was written.” 

Poetry also boasts that it transcends the fact. The eye of the 
poet rolls with ‘‘fine phrensy”; it has not the precision of exact 
science; and we praise him for it. So does all art exceed the lit- 
eral, and pretend to what is not strictly true. 

And we are fortunate that it is so. For, in general, our facul- 
ties find their highest activies and largest freedom and range when 
they get away from the limitations of the literal, and soar into the 
regions of the ideal, the imagined, the untrue. It is by striving 
after the unattained, and even the unattainable, that our nature 
gains a greater power and a finer quality. Yet strangely enough, 
people are so much in the habit of supposing that what is printed 
or said or even thought, is true, that they incline to believe that 
some of the most transcendental and far-away fiction, if it be only 
beautiful or in some manner attractive, is the most real and vera- 
cious, ‘‘true in a higher sense,” ‘‘truer than history,” and so on. 

The fact is not merely that the poet ‘‘draws a long bow” and 
imagines incidents that did not occur and objects that are not real ; 
he also affects sentiments that he does not feel. Is Tennyson 
always sincere? I cannot believe it; he is occasionally posing for 
effect, or is merely filling out his metre as best he can. About 
Wordsworth, and the lesser ones, there can be no question. And 
what is said of the English poets is perhaps still more true of the 
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French; and in the German writers, Ruskin says, though with 
some exaggeration, ‘‘you can hardly find so much as a sentence 
without affectation.” 

The fiction habit is not confined to novelists and poets. Some 
time ago I read a book on philosophy written by one who is per- 
haps the chief of his kind in Germany. Inacertain part of the 
book he carries on an elaborate process of reasoning, states each 
proposition with care, precisely and confidently, and brings up to 
a necessary conclusion. As I read, I said to myself, ‘‘A fine piece 
of logic; with what a sure tread does he walk these dizzy heights! 
Now at last, after many disappointments, I have come to the land 
of the real and certain, here I may rest in something assured,”— 
when to my surprise he added a note as follows: ‘At least, if this 
is not true I have provoked thought by saying it is true.’”,—I confess 
a shock to my system. What, a philosopher, a ‘‘lover of wisdom,” 
among the triflers? It was even so. 

But I had learned that philosophy is like gymnastics, in which 
you go through the forms of doing work, but are not working; you 
are only exercising the muscles. So you go through the forms of 
reasoning, and assert with confidence and arrive at ‘‘necessary 
conclusions,” which the uninitiated suppose to be real convictions. 
In truth, however, the philosophers also are romancing. It does 
not seem to be given to all of them to know that they are false— 
they only know the others are—but now and then they betray more 
or less consciousness of the fact in themselves. They are only 
writing logical fiction.—Their works should perhaps be regarded 
as ‘‘literature.”’ 

It is said that Germany has gone further than any other nation; 
in that country the critics have discovered the essential falsity of 
ail reasonings. They have been driven to this conclusion by ob- 
serving how often, age after age, their wisest have built up a the- 
ory, only to have it torn down again; and seeing on closer obser- 
vation that our faculties have in many cases deceived us as to the 
nature of things, how do we know that they have not deceived us 
all the time. Indeed the alleged ‘‘facts” of nature are only as we 
seem to see them, only our ways of looking at things, only fictions 
of the mind. This is the doctrine of universal fiction. Things 
only pretend to be anyhow. Nature is the universal hypocrite. The 
old philosophers were right: ‘‘All is illusion.”” The Hymn Book 
is right: 

This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s delusion given. 
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There is, however, one small comfort in this, one straw to 
clutch at: for, at last, we have found the truth, namely, that noth- 
ing is true. At last we have the right conception of things, namely, 
there isn’t any right conception of things; and, for all we know, 
there aren’t any things. 

There is also some convenience in this state of affairs. For if 
all opinions are erroneous, then we may well give up our laborious 
search after ¢rue opinions—that will make life easier for some of us 
who fondly thought we could find the truth, by much labor—give 
up also our supreme effort to defend those cherished convictions 
for which our fathers died, and for which we were almost willing 
to die, even the creeds which they and we have too highly valued. 
Let us practise the Teutonic wisdom. How much larger satisfac- 
tion we may thus get out of life! Knowing that no convictions are 
right or obligatory, we can now take any we please; we can have 
a new set every morning as our fancy dictates, and not be narrowly 
confined to one creed or ‘‘ platform” or set of principles. We can 
change several times a day, just as we dress for dinner. This 
privilege of an advanced stage of civilisation was denied our 
fathers; but we may avail ourselves of it in full. It would appear 
that some in Church and State are already indulging in the new 
luxury; when one opinion does not suit the occasion of conveni- 
ence or profit, they forthwith select another that does. 

It cannot be allowed that the Germans are without responsi- 
bility for such applications of their theory. For we are taught to 
regard them as the pioneers who ‘‘open up” the land which by 
and by we are to occupy. At all events, they are very much in 
earnest about it, and they carry the same mood of mind into many 
of their affairs, even into those of the Church. There the religious 
critic has pulled his house down about his head. But mark the 
sequel; the critic, becoming accustomed to the ruins he has made, 
finds after a while that he likes them, and believes in ruins; he de- 
clares that he is more at home among them than any one can be in 
the best built and ordered house. 

A significant application of the new philosophy occurred when 
Professor Biichner, becoming a materialist, found he could no 
longer profess the creed or doctrines required by the State Church 
of Germany. When he, therefore, in a straightforward manner gave 
up his ecclesiastical position, at great personal sacrifice, he was 
blamed for leaving the Church, even by some who held the same 
opinions that he held. For since all opinions whatsoever are only 
assumed, the Church opinions are as good as any, so long as they 
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yield as good a salary. ‘All the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players,” and you might as well play one part 
as another, so it be profitable. 

The historians tell us that the theatre originally grew out of 
the church; it was at first only a means of exhibiting to the eyes 
of the faithful, living pictures of the great events and personages of 
Bible times and scenes, and that kind of thing. And we must all 
recognise a certain fitness when the church becomes again a theatre 
or a means of displaying the convictions and practices of our fathers 
of honored memory. 

It is fair to say, however, that some do not approve the Ger- 
man logic and order of things ecclesiastical. But my present topic 
is chiefly that pretension or hypocrisy exists. What forms of it 
may be approved and to what extent approved will be considered 
later. 

Outside Germany much the same state of affairs may be found. 
We are credibly informed that intelligent Roman Catholics have 
an esoteric faith; that for instance the late Archbishop of Paris 
was a thorough rationalist, secretly rejecting the distinctive doc- 
trines of his Church, doctrines of which, in the eyes of the people, 
he stood a champion. Presumably he regretted the duplicity, and 
had chosen it as the lesser of two evils. He might have come out 
openly and denounced all falsehood; but he knew that he would 
be worse misunderstood, beside doing no end of harm, in disturb- 
ing society already on the verge of madness.—But, not to explain 
but to declare the facts, let it be noted that he falsely pretended to 
believe the doctrines of the Church; he deceived the people. 

Moreover, when some of his subordinates attempted to discip- 
line Rénan for disturbing the popular faith, Rénan replied in an 
essay on /ntellectual and Moral Reforms, and said in substance to 
the Church, ‘‘ Leave us literary men alone, and we will leave you 
alone with the people,”—a proposition that Mazzini characterised 
as the most singular and immoral compromise that could enter the 
brain of a thinker.? 

Nor yet was Rénan a sinner above his kind; for it is recorded 
that with all his ‘‘singular immorality,” he had left the Church 
because he could not endure its hypocrisy. 

No one supposes that these things are true of Germany and 
France alone. Across the Channel and the ocean the same story 
is told. The diplomatic conscience and the far-reaching insincerity 
of Cardinal Manning have already become matters of history. Even 
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Cardinal Newman was accused (by Kingsley) of ‘‘growing dishon- 
esty”; and Huxley said of him: ‘After reading an hour or two in 
his books, I begin to lose sight of the distinction between truth and 
falsehood.” More nearly in the Cardinal’s own style, it has been 
said: ‘‘He practised the doctrine of reserve.” That is, he with- 
held certain parts of his opinion, until such time as the people 
should be able to receive them without harm. Meanwhile, for the 
most part, he did and said what his Church required, knowing that 
his deed and word would be commonly understood to mean what 
was not in him to mean; he meanwhile making for the multitude 
no intelligible sign that he should be otherwise understood. In 
that communion so extensive are the ramifications of rationalism 
that the editor of the New York /ndependent! says: ‘‘We suppose 
unbelief in the essential doctrines of historic Christianity to be 
more prevalent in the educated circles of Catholicism than in any 
other Christian Church—barring the Unitarians.” 

The Congregationalist of July 20, 1g01, has an article on ‘‘ The 
Curse and Comfort of Creeds,” which briefly exhibits the situation 
of the established Churches of Great Britain, and by comparison 
some of those in America. It says: ‘‘In the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland a few weeks ago, the subject of greatest 
interest was the Confession of Faith, and the power of the Church 
to modify it. The question as stated by Principal Story was, ‘Is 
the Church of Scotland fettered and tied hand and foot to the very 
forms and expressions of the seventeenth century?”....‘‘ After 
three hours of able and sometimes heated discussion the assembly 
practically decided that the Church has no power to modify, 
abridge, or extend, any article of the confession.”—Dean Farrar 
lately said that ‘‘the Church of England is the only Church in 
Christendom which is so stereotyped in unprogressiveness as to 
retain the constant public recitation of a creed which dates back to 
the Dark Ages....the damnatory. clauses of which cannot be re- 
peated by even the most bigoted, ignorant, and self-satisfied of 
priestly believers in their own shallow infallibility, without the in- 
sertion of immense mental reservations.” And the editor adds: 
‘‘Yet neither the Episcopal Church of England nor the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland bows under a heavier theological burden 
than ecclesiastical bodies in America which insist on formal affir- 
mation of statements of doctrine that have become obsolete and 
repudiated by the moral and intellectual sense of many who affirm 
them. The doctrine of mental reservation, which ministers of some 
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denominations and some of our own theological seminaries seem 
forced to adopt, is one of the most vicious of all heresies.”’ 

So far as The Congregationalist is correct in comparing Amer- 
ican churches with the Established Church of England we may take 
the condition of the latter as a measure of the facts in America. 
But while using the English Church as a sample we shall not con- 
fine attention to that Church alone. 

Years ago Emerson wrote, ‘‘The English Church has nothing 
left but possession. And when a bishop meets an intelligent lay- 
man with interrogation in his eyes, he has no recourse but to take 
a glass of wine with him.” The wine being sufficient to change the 
subject, social intercourse was possible. Without artificial help 
that distinguished American of Puritanic antecedents had little 
sympathy with the Bishop; his conscience was perhaps too /nex- 
perienced for fairest judgment. 

More recently Dr. Sunderland! made some study of English 
affairs and reported, among other things, that ‘‘ The Established 
Church is an obstacle in the way of temperance reform. It is Con- 
servative, Tory, and must carry elections to keep in power, there- 
fore it takes sides with the liquor interests, gambling interests and 
so forth. Thus religion and morals have to be sacrificed to the 
necessity of keeping power in the hands of the Church.” It may 
be true that foreigners and those not accustomed to large affairs 
are often scandalised by what is rightly but only partially described 
as the sacrifice of religion and morality; whereas if they had a 
broad and full knowledge of the complicated relations in which a 
great Church may find itself, their judgment would be more intelli- 
gent and just: they might perceive the wisdom of a Church taking 
sides with vice. 

The philosopher Paulsen, a most competent observer, says? 
that ‘‘Intellectual veracity, sincerity in matters of thought and 
faith, consistency in thinking, is not one of the virtues encouraged 
by the Church.” And Prof. Henry Sidgwick, of highest authority 
in moral science, writes on ‘‘ The Ethics of Conformity’’® and says: 
‘*The student of history sees that hypocrisy and insincere con- 
formity have always been the besetting vice of the religious, and a 
grave drawback to their moralising influence. Just as lying is the 
recognised vice of diplomats, chicanery of lawyers, and solemn 
quackery of physicians.” 

Pursuing the subject with similar ability and even more op- 


1 Unitarian, May, 1897, p. 216. 2 Paulsen's Ethics (trans.), p. 682. 
3 International Journal of Ethics. April, 1896. 
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portunity for observation, and with the authority of actual experi- 
ence within the Church, the Reverend Hastings Rashdall! reaffirms 
substantially the statement of Professor Sidgwick ; indeed he adds 
specifications, and sets forth the ambiguity of the relations of the 
Church in a still clearer light. His thorough-going discussion of 
the subject leaves few things to be desired; and so far as his 
Church is concerned, one need scarcely go outside his very words, 
so candid and unmistakable are they. 

To begin with, he acknowledges that the plain truth is not 
always to be told, for while veracity is, of course, a good, and is 
indeed ‘‘an end in itself....yet like other goods it may have to be 
sacrificed to a higher good.” The only question he says, is to what 
extent does formal consent to what is not literally accepted, in- 
volve culpable unveracity ?—Evidently unveracity is sometimes to 
be blamed and sometimes not. As examples of blameless unvera- 
city he mentions ‘‘ Dear Sir,” with which one would not hesitate 
to begin a letter to his enemy, and ‘‘ Right Reverend” with which 
he might address a letter to a man he despises. Such words merely 
express the custom of the language. They have by custom ac- 
quired a secondary meaning, which is not their literal and primi- 
tive meaning. In past times before they acquired the secondary 
meaning, it was manifestly improper to address an enemy as ‘‘ Dear 
Sir”—and possibly our father sinned in this regard, but that is not 
our present business. In these times we use present-day language 
and in present-day meanings. 

The same kind of change has been going on in relation to the 
ritual and the creed. And ‘‘as the custom of departure from the 
literal meaning of creeds grows, there is less and less guilt in un- 
veracious subscribing.” This custom has so far extended that, 
‘«be the guilt more or less,” ‘‘ There are few clergymen whose pri- 
vate belief corresponds to the letter of the formula to which they 
express adhesion.” ‘‘ Many hold those doctrines which are spe- 
cifically condemned in the Thirty-nine Articles.” And ‘‘ among 
the most numerous section of the clergy....nothing can exceed 
the contempt with which the Thirty-nine Articles are commonly 
treated.” At the same time it is confessed that ‘‘the candidate for 
ordination must solemnly assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
say that he believes the doctrine of the Church of England as con- 
tained therein is agreeable to the word of God.” Let me inter- 
rupt by putting the last two quotations together and observing that 
the ‘‘liberal” candidate is required to say on the most solemn.oc- 
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casion that ‘‘he assents to that which is utterly contemptible, and 
he believes the doctrine of his Church as therein contained is agree- 
able to the word of God.” 

Some people would, however, find it difficult to admire a man 
who would accept the situation by which he would be called upon 
to make such statements; though all might perhaps admire the 
candor of Mr. Rashdall in plainly setting forth the facts and de- 
fending them. 

But I read on and find that in judging whether a candidate for 
ordination sufficiently agrees with the Church to justify his serving 
it, the question is whether he is able ‘‘to throw the expression of 
his own devotional feeling with any naturalness into the forms pro- 
vided by the Church of England.”” Mr. Rashdall does not tell us 
how well a man may serve a Church, who is able to throw the ex- 
pression of his devotional feeling into, for instance, the form which 
is most contemptible of all things; and how much real devotional 
feeling he has if he consents to such an expression of it; and how 
much honor he confers upon the Church and upon God by asso- 
ciating them with that kind of thing. It may be said, however, that 
such a man has a notable virtue: he exhibits toa rare degree the 
divine quality of humility or self-abasement. Artemus Ward in 
time of war was so altruistic that he was willing to sacrifice all his 
wife’s relation’s to his country. And the polite Chinaman is said 
to sign himself ‘your humble pig,” and to answer your kindly in- 
quiries about his honorable family by saying that the ‘‘ miserable 
dogs are well” But the English Churchman must exceed all this, 
he must not only associate himself and his most sacred feelings 
with what is utterly contemptible, he must even subject his Church 
and his God to the same humiliation. Moreover, herein something 
of the value of the Church may be seen. For it is doubtful whether 
outside the communion and apart from its sanctifying grace any 
such degree of humility has ever been attained by man. 

Again I read on. ‘‘The candidate must also publicly declare 
that he does unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, though of course no one supposes that 
he means it, even when he says ‘unfeignedly.’” Mr. Rashdall 
laments that such is the case, and confesses that when ‘‘ authorised 
teachers of morality and religion make untrue statements, tliere is 
a shock to public morality.” To the simple minded, this of Mr. 
Rashdall is in itself a shock; for they are apt to suppose that the 
Church is on the side of morals all the time, as it once was, accord- 
ing to history, when if it shocked anything it shocked immorality. 
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Hence they need to be told over and over again that in an elab- 
orated civilisation the Church must often oppose good morals, and 
for a while stand definitely on the side of vice and sin, to defend 
and propagate the same. 

Further particulars set the facts in a still clearer light. For 
we have not yet observed what i¢ 7s that aman may unfeignedly be- 
lieve about the Old and New Testament. ‘‘Nothing could be more 
explicit’ according to Mr. Rashdall; ‘‘the candidate says that he 
believes in the actual truth of the contents of the Bible,” and ‘‘the 
Church of England holds that the three creeds ought thoroughly to 
be received and believed,” yet he knows that the Bible contains 
many contradictions and errors. And as for creeds and that sort 
of thing we quote Dr. Momerie! that ‘‘ there is every possible diver- 
sity of opinion and practice in the Church.” ‘‘A recent judicial 
decision has declared that a clergyman is within his rights even if 
he accuses the inspired authors of wilful and deliberate dishon- 
esty.” 

It would seem then that not only may an English clergyman 
hold and teach that St. Paul was wilfully and deliberately dishon- 
est, but he may (and in many cases must) practice that variety of 
inspiration himself, and descend to the same level with the Apostle. 
Nor is this quite all. An American bishop? has recently written a 
letter to Zhe Churchman, asserting that the ‘‘clergy are not bound 
even to believe the statements they make in the prayers of the 
Church service, which they offer to the God of truth.” 

We conclude then that one may be false to man, and false to 
God, and yet be a true member of the true Church; at least, so 
the authorities tell us. 

It would be unjust, however, to leave these statements alone 
to indicate the condition of the Church in the respect contemplated. 
For there are important signs of improvement. One of them is in 
the changed form of subscription required of the clergy. Before 
1865 the clergyman was required to say: ‘‘I declare my unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and everything prescribed by and in the 
Book of common Prayer.” He now says in more general terms, 
‘‘T assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of religion and the Book of 
Common Prayer, and I believe the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land as therein set forth to be agreeable to the Word of God.” The 
cause of the change was that in 1862 the Dean of Westminster 
made a great argument in which he showed that ‘‘though all the 
clergy had signed according to law, yet none could honestly do so.” 


1 Forum, May, 1891, p. 305. 2 Nineteenth Century. Sept., 1899, Pp. 517. 
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This means of course that they were all dishonest and insincere 
in their profession of faith. Now, under the present and less definite 
form of subscription, it must be allowed that they are less insincere 
than before. So much improvement is to be noted. 

Especially let it be observed that, in one part of their state- 
ment, at present they are only required to solemnly affirm what is 
not so; they need not always double up the falsehood by adding 
‘‘unfeigned.” This is surely an advance from requiring a double 
or second degree of insincerity, to requiring only the first degree. 

An outsider would suggest that there were at least two ways 
out of the dilemma, one, so to modify the Articles that an honest 
and intelligent man cou/d sign them, and another, to require no 
subscription at all. But no, they would still require every clergy- 
man to be dishonest ; the authorities insisted on that, though they 
wuld not require him to say at the same time that he is honest. 
And so it remains to this day. 

If any uninstructed man, chancing to read the above, has been 
asking why does one need to subject himself to even the first de- 
gree of insincerity: why not endeavor to serve God and man out- 
side the English Church, and so be free from its requirements, I 
must reply that such a question shows by its very form and sub- 
stance that it comes from one who does not understand the situa- 
tion. He has not considered certain necessities or proprieties 
which govern the case. A single illustration will suffice: On the 
occasion of the death of Spurgeon, so justly distinguished for his 
sincerity and eloquence, 7he Churchman said very truly, ‘‘ The pul- 
pits of America and England have recently sounded forth much 
that is gorgeous and convincing, and have echoed the best exam- 
ples of sermons from Chrysostom to Phillips Brooks, but this cen- 
tury has not heard a voice raised for Christ with so complete a 
mastery of Scripture thought and language as was exhibited by 
Spurgeon.” Yet it is to be noted that with all his character and 
unparalleled ‘‘mastery of Scripture thought and language” Spur- 
geon would not have been allowed to preach in any pulpit of the 
order represented by Zhe Churchman. To take an extreme case, 
any veriest hypocrite and mumbling ignoramus, on whom the hands 
of a bishop had been laid, would be preferred, both by the Church 
and by God, as preacher and agent of grace unto men. Did not 
Christ himself say ‘‘Among those born of woman none is greater 
than John the Baptist, yet he that is least in the kingdom of Heaven 
is greater than he?” So after all, even great ones, outside the 
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Church, count for little. On this subject there are several other 
potent considerations to be noted under the next topic. 

But why multiply words? It is confessed that many decep- 
tions are practiced ; they are acknowledged in language as plain as 
any scoffer could desire, and as plain as any believer could need. I 
shall merely summarise the facts in the words of various, competent 
observers. 


Dr. Percival writes: ‘‘It is not too much to say that Prot- 
estantism as a positive religious belief is dying out, and that its 
professors are for the most part able to continue in the ministry 
only through some device of casuistry, which in any other case 
would be considered by themselves, and it ¢s in their case by almost 
any one else, dishonest and dishonorable.” 

President Eliot, commenting on the decay of conscience in re- 
ligion, says (if popular report be correct): ‘‘The original relations 
of the Church and the World have been reversed,” and ‘‘ The mo- 
rality and regard for truth in ordinary business firms is superior to 
that of the Church. ...A business corporation would discharge 
an employee who should make statements with mental reserva- 
tions.’’ Yet it is also true that the same business men, who are so 
well aware of the value of honesty in commerce, do not only them- 
selves practice a larger liberty in their church, with respect to truth 
telling, but also they expect their minister to sign a statement he 
knows to be untrue and to make a formal contract he does not in- 
tend to fulfil. 

Some have made more general statements, not confining the 
indictment to the single count of unveracity, but including the 
range of immoral character. Thomas Erskine of Linlathan lamented 
that in morals the Church has fallen behind the World. 

Mr. Ferguson (apparently a churchmember), in Zhe Religion 
of Democracy says: ‘‘The Church as it is to-day is not merely a 
cumberer of the ground; it is an obstacle to faith, a preventer of 
goodness, it scatters the conscience and paralyses the will.” 

Indictments still more severe have been published, especially 
by the enemies of the Church; but of more significance are the 
careful and conservative statements of its friends, such as are 
quoted above. That they are conservative, though to some they 
may be very astonishing, will appear when we observe that no one 
of them accuses a// sects nor all individuals of any sect, neither de- 
clares that any large number are in/entional deceivers nor conscious 
hypocrites. Quite to the contrary, they recognise, as every sane 
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mind must, that the Church has been a great cause of what is best 
in civilisation, and is the hope of times to come. Moreover, within 
every sect and denomination, there have been and are upright, sin- 
cere, and worthy men, even saints, before whom we bow with all 
reverence that may be paid to mortal man. It is rather that these 
men are somewhat in the position of President Lincoln. He could 
not even join a Church, because he felt so keenly the limitations of 
creed and custom. Yet it is recorded that in the days of our na- 
tion’s distress he prayed: ‘God bless all the Churches. And 
blessed be God who in this our great trial giveth us the Churches.”’ 
So these great and good men, without and within the Church, 
love it and believe in it. And because they perceive that that which 
they love and believe in is now in danger, they have dared to speak 
of the source of the danger (as they suppose) in all its terrors. 

Meanwhile, also, and on the other hand, some have confessed 
(for self and others) to the practice of hypocrisy in various meas- 
ures and grades, and have defended the same. To the several 
forms of that defence I now turn. 


II. THE GOOD OF HYPOCRISY. 


Hypocrisy has been defended partly on the basis of general 
principles, of which some are philosophical and in the nature of 
things. It is well known that a dark background is necessary to a 
bright picture; and we cannot fully appreciate our blessings or 
joys except by contrast with pains and evils. That is, at least some 
of the exaltation of righteousness and heaven is conditioned on 
humiliating experience in the dust of sin and sorrow. In other 
words and in short: Hell is necessary to Heaven—which indeed 
might be inferred from their both being in God’s universe and parts 
of his divine plan of Providence. As the poet says, ‘‘the joy that 
is sweetest lurks in stings of remorse”: we cannot have sweetest 
joy unless we pass to it from the remorse of sin. 

It is to be feared that some have overlooked the great doctrine 
of the utility of sin. If so, it is not by fault of the Church; for that 
institution has taught and practised the docrine for a thousand 
years. Some examples have already been quoted; and in order to 
have any adequate view of the utilities, we must go further into 
the same region of thought and practice. 

Dr. Hopkins taught that sin (overruled) is an advantage to 
the universe. Dr. Charles Hodge, of equal celebrity, says plainly 
that sin and other evils have ‘‘contributed to the highest glory of 
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God and the welfare of men.” With these, the liberal theologians 
have agreed. Theodore Parker said, ‘‘ Every fall is a fall upward.” 
M. J. Savage says, ‘‘The first sin of man was his greatest step up- 
ward ;” and another declares that ‘‘The murder of Christ by the 
Jews was the greatest boon that ever came to the human race.” 

Similarly any number of distinguished theologians might be 
quoted. For they have long known that sin is really a blessing, 
though some have felt it wise not to say so, fearing that a full 
knowledge of the fact might be abused. It was doubtless well for 
a while that we be left in ignorance of this important truth. The 
times of this ignorance God winked at; but now he calls on all to 
behold the facts, through the Prophets whom He has appointed in 
the Church. 

This general principle, the divine law under which we are 
placed, is recognised in the Prayer Book: we are ‘‘set in the midst 
of so many and great dangers, that by reason of the frailty of our 
natures we cannot always stand upright.” For if we ‘‘cannot,” 
we are under necessity. 

The Roman Missal gives a fuller statement, declaring both ne- 
cessity and the blessing of it: ‘‘O surely necessary sin of Adam, 
which has been blotted out by the death of Christ. O blessed 
guiit, which has deserved to have such and so great Redeemer.”’ 
Bishop Ken versified the beautiful thought and burst into song: 


‘*What Adam did amiss 
Turns to our endless bliss ; 
O happy sin, which to atone, 
Drew filial God to leave his throne." ! 


A still more definite expression (none the less true for being in 
quite a different style) may be quoted: ‘‘Sin is like the measles. 
Every person is born with a constitutional liability to them; and 
this imperfection can be eliminated only by having the disease. 
Every parent rejoices when the child gets safely through, and can 
have the loathsome disease no more. So the Father in Heaven 
watches tenderly over his suffering children through the terrible 
crisis of wickedness and crime in the loathsome but inevitable dis- 
ease of sin, and rejoices as one after another they get through it 
to suffer its attack no more.” This seems to be true of one sin 
after another, as it is of one physical disease after another. It does 
not seem that we ever escape from the liability to some such at- 
tack. For there is a divine provision for the increase of evil as we 
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advance in grade of being. The poet Burns plowing his field 
turned up the nest of a mouse and thus ruined the present happi- 
ness of a fellow-creature. This incident evoked the poet’s tender 
sympathy, but he wrote: 


‘*Still thou art blest compared with me; 
The present only toucheth thee. 
But och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 
An’ forward, tho I can na see, 
I guess and fear." 


So it is the sublime privilege of each higher order of being to suffer 
the greater pain and commit the deeper sin. The whole range of 
such possibilities are within the reach of human nature, which in 
its various grades extends from people too stupid for any except 
the most manifest moral distinctions, who cannot sin except in the 
least degree, unto those most highly wrought natures who perceive 
morals everywhere, and who often by reason of offences are torn 
with remorse and shame throughout a life of exquisite misery. It 
is ever true, according to St. Paul, that as light and intelligence 
advance, ‘‘the law has come in beside, that the trespass might still 
more abound.” 

In another aspect the divine appointment is manifest. And 
here again Mr. Rashdall is eminently clear and candid. He says, 
in substance, of the Thirty-nine Articles: ‘‘Article XIII asserts 
that works not of faith in Christ are of the nature of sin; which 
means that Socrates is damned. And the clergy formally assent to 
this. Yet ‘the people whom it is necessary to consider are not 
deceived’; though many, for example, nursery-maids and worldly- 
minded men, are deceived. And this is evil.” ‘‘Yet it would be 
a far greater evil....that the ministry should be recruited from 
those who do believe that Socrates is damned.”—Thus we see how 
it is necessary for a clergyman of that Church to say that Socrates 
is damned ; and it is better to say and not believe it than to say it 
and believe it. 

Now I submit that as between these two alternatives, this 
judgment is correct. Moreover, these being the only alternatives 
present to the mind, which is incapable of conceiving that one 
might join some other church or no church, Mr. Rashdall shows 
that, for him and his kind, some degree of hypocrisy is necessary. 
They are foreordained hypocrites. 

Still another constraint is laid on those of the Church. The 
prevailing theology was formulated professedly in opposition to 
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science and reason. Judged by the standards of philosophy it was 
and is artificial and fictitious ; and the defense of it mus¢ be sophis- 
tical, in the nature of the case. And as one becomes gradually 
aware of the fraud, the continued defense of it must be dishonest, 
and more and more so as intelligence grows, until human nature 
can no longer stand the strain of the incongruity, and rebels, and 
declares for a simple, clear, candid, and rational faithh Now asa 
matter of fact most people are somewhere in the transitional state. 
How is it possible for them to be other than hypocrites? 

Men have also felt the call of duty to assume a virtue even 
though they have it not. When we have hated our neighbor, how 
easy has it been to discover that he was a sinner, and deserved 
punishment. And any one could see that to undertake the offender’s 
discipline would be only justice; nay, duty; yea, piety. Therefore, 
we as faithful servants of God have been obliged to give the man a 
drubbing, receiving in our conscience the divine approval, ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 

Again, our neighbor has had much land and gold; and was 
manifestly misusing them, wasting them, besides endangering his 
immortal soul in the process. We have seen that something ought 
to be done to save the man’s soul, not to speak of the property 
which ought to be put to a better use than tempting its owner to 
destruction. Somebody ought to interfere. Then we have rea- 
soned with ourselves and prayed, and remembering that we are our 


‘brother’s keeper and must answer for him in the great Judgment 


Day, we have at length consented to take his land and gold and 
administer them for him. Perhaps at the same time our nature 
rebels against our act, and sympathy goes out forthe man. We 
know he will not understand our motive ; he will fight for his own 
as he calls it. And in the struggle we may have to kill him. But 
we must do our duty, and leave the consequences to God. And 
we shall yet receive our reward ; for, having been found ‘faithful 
in those few things, we shall be placed over many, and shall enter 
into the joy of the Lord.” 

Still again, how many times was our neighbor in some error of 
opinion or creed, to the peril of his soul? And we have had to set 
him right. Yet very likely he was obstinate and would not be set 
right, and persisted in differing from us. And so, the best we could 
do was to make an example of him for the benefit of others; that 
they at least might be warned in time. Of course in so serious a 
matter there must be no half-way measures ; sympathy has no place 
where immortal welfare is concerned ; and therefore the few should 
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suffer even the most manifest and fearful punishments, in order to 
save the many; hence our painful duty to bring heretics to the 
stake or other public and impressive penalty. 

Such were the reasoning and practice of the past—not entirely 
unheard of in the present,—about which I have two remarks; 
first, that in all this we have often (not always) reasoned as well 
as we could, and have acted on our conscience. Was not Calvin 
on his conscience when he (for he was responsible) burned Serve- 
tus? History records in unmistakable terms that we verily thought 
we did God service. And secondly, at the same time, we have usu- 
ally been hypocrites: we have affected a piety which was really 
foreign to us. So essentially mingled are sincerity and hypocrisy. 
One is necessary to the other. Let both grow together until the 
harvest. 

They say hypocrisy is the tribute vice pays to virtue. Is it not 
meet that vice should pay tribute? There are many ways in which 
evil may be made to serve the good. 

How often in the Church, as in society, we are obliged to pro- 
fess that which is ambiguous or even what is known to be false. 
Dr. Rashdall says dubious morality is no bar, ‘‘Nothing but the 
clearest categorical imperative ought to prevent a person, otherwise 
attracted to the task, from accepting or retaining the Orders of the 
English Church.” And again speaking of those clergy who, while 
they affirm their belief in the Thirty-nine Articles, yet hold doc- 


trines specifically condemned in them, and treat the Articles with. 


the utmost contempt, he says, ‘‘I have not a word to say against 
this.””! 

When occasionally, some have contemplated the possibility of 
leaving the Church, they have usually been convinced by adequate 
considerations that such an act would do more harm than to re- 
main where they are and asthey are. They have good authority 
for so doing. When Matthew Arnold out-grew the Church, he still 
defended its existence, defended the ‘‘ Establishment”; and when 
certain others of the Church who had come to believe as he did 
wrote him for advice he answered, ‘‘ Stay where you are, and try to 
bring the Church along with you into the new light.” 

They indeed have the Aighest authority for doing so. The Ou- 
Jook reminds us that ‘‘ Jesus Christ never withdrew from the Jewish 
Church. His last sermons were preached in the Jewish Temple. 
Paul never withdrew from the Jewish Church. Up to the time of 
his death he remained a Jew. Apparently he never went into a city 
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where there was a Jewish synagogue, that he did not avail himself 
of his privilege as a rabbi to go into the synagogue and preach a 
doctrine more subversive of the rabbinical doctrine of*his time than 
any liberalism is of the orthodoxy of our day.” 

When a principle is sanctioned by divine law and example, 
there is less occasion to quote what is human, yet as a matter of 
fact men have often felt themselves bound by human law to out- 
grown creeds. As I have before quoted from Zhe Congregationalist, 
the Church of Scotland thinks it ‘‘has no power to modify, abridge, 


or extend any article of the Confession.” The Andover professors 
were, until recently, in a similar predicament, they were bound to 
publicly profess to ‘‘maintain and inculcate the creed....every 


article of which should forever remain, entirely, and identically the 
same, without the least alteration, addition, or diminution.” 

In England the law of the State has even more remarkable re- 
lations to the subject. On occasion of a recent confirmation of a 
bishop, the officiating Vicar General, according to custom invited 
‘¢all opposers’”’ to state any objection they might have to the con- 
firmation. Whereupon one John Keusit arose and stated objec- 
tions. To say that surprise and consternation resulted, is to tamely 
characterise the consequences. The matter was grave enough to 
be brought to the attention of the Lord Chief Justice, who decided 
that such objections are disorderly. It does not appear that the 
Vicar General will cease to invite opponents to make objections, 
but that you must not suppose him to mean what he says, on peril 
of the law. According to the report, we are to understand from 
the Chief Justice that men have so long been unaccustomed to take 
an ecclesiastic at his word, that it has now become a crime to 
do so. 

By the way, this was not the worst of the Keusit affair. The 
younger man of that name was arrested in Liverpool for disturbing 
the peace. He, a layman, was charged with having ‘‘preached 
more than a hundred times.” And ‘‘the worst thing they alleged 
against him,” says Zhe Churchman, was that he quoted from the 
Prayer Book, Article XX XI, saying that ‘‘masses are blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits.” This was declared to be ‘‘most 
provoking language.” ‘‘He had no right to say such things in 
public,” according to the magistrate. For such offenses Mr. Keusit 
was condemned as a disturber of the peace, and was sent to jail 
for three months. In vain did twenty thousand men hold a meet- 
ing and protest against the action of the magistrate; in vain did a 
hundred thousand sign a petition to the Home Secretary for the 
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prisoner’s release. And now an excited mob of Church people or 
their sympathisers have attacked Mr. Keusit, senior and wounded 
him, wherefore he has died. No, religion is not always a farce or 
a comedy; it is sometimes a tragedy. 

But it is not merely in metaphysics and the laws of God and 
of man that the new wisdom is manifest. The same principle may 
be derived from the practical necessities and experience of the 
Church. As things now are, various forms of deceit are practically 
unavoidable, both in the Church and in society. Of course, if we 
were now for the first time making a Church, and were not limited 
by the past, by tradition and habits, and all the complicated asso- 
ciations of custom and sentiment, and what not, we should be free. 
In choosing the statement of our creed, we should have no ambig- 
uity, no irrational doctrine, and no occasion for false pretense. But 
as the facts are, our case is quite otherwise; we are born into an 
advanced civilisation, the Church fully established in law and in 
certain relations of creed and custom, each part of it intrenched in 
the faith and hope of many people. Now, we are not responsible 
for all these facts, but we are Limited by them; and wisdom will 
take human nature as it is and institutions as they are, and make 
the best of them. 

That is to say, when we come into this world, we find the 
Church in possession. It has an immense accumulation of power, 
financial, social, sentimental, and so on, altogether a tremendous 
power, practically controlling the whole situation. To throw away 
the accumulated riches and grace of the Church, would be to lose 
all opportunity, betray our new ideas, and turn over all power to 
the stupid reactionaries. We can’t get a hearing for any cause we 
have at heart, nor have any standing in society, such as will fur 
nish large opportunity for usefulness, unless we are in the com- 
munion. And who are we, that we should set up the whimsies of 
our individualism against the Church of the saints and of God! If 
one would do anything in the world, let him take the great, practi- 
cally the only, means of doing it: the almost omnipotent machin- 
ery of the Church. Against so powerful, well organised, and scien- 
tific a foe as the Devil and his legions, the old-fashioned individual 
warfare is vain and out of date. We must join the regular army, 
submit to its methods, advance and retreat according to command, 
give ourselves body and soul and conscience to the service. 

This does not mean, of course, that we must a/ways be hypo- 
crites. Ordinarily we are not called upon to profess a doctrine 
falsely, at least in our own words.—‘‘ But in the words of a book 
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we may and often must.” We must say the prescribed ritual even 
though we thereby say what we know to be untrue. By the author- 
ity of the Church the falsehood becomes sanctified, and thus a lie 
becomes a part of the worship of God. 

Neither is it held that a// men must be hypocrites, for mani- 
, festly the moral needs of human nature are such that there must 
be some examples of the ideal life with a perfectly clear conscience 
and clear head; in order that toward the ideal, we may ever be 
moving so fast as we may. Such an ideal is Jesus, for all time. In 
him we see that to which we may some day attain. 

In short it is only that we must exercise common sense and 
see things as they are. Thus we see, in the story of Jesus, not 
only the ideal human being, we also see what becomes of the ideal. 
For as soon as the Pharisees were persuaded that he would make 
no compromise, ¢hey put him to death. This lesson from the story 
of our Lord, we are apt to overlook: If we would remain among 
men long enough to do any great work, we must not take extreme 
positions; we must adapt ourselves to circumstances. Let each 
one therefore wisely choose his path, remembering that ‘‘it is also 
noble to /ive for men.” 

Nor is it meant that this is a new doctrine or practice of the 
Church. In fact the wise have so thought and done from near the 
earliest Christian history. 

Cardinal Newman has quoted with approval Clement of Alex- 
andria, rightly esteemed by all parties as one of the chiefest of 
saints: ‘‘He both thinks and speaks the truth except when careful 
treatment is necessary, and then, as a physician for the good of 
his patient, he will lie, or utter a lie, as the Sophists say. Nothing 
however but the good of his neighbor would lead him to do this; 
he gives himself for the Church.” And when he gives himself 
wholly to the Church, of course he gives his conscience to the 
Church.—Or will some one hold the absurd opinion that the con- 
science is too good to give to the Church ! 

Following this principle the Christians were accustomed to do 
little ‘‘pious frauds,” such as to touch up the reports of saintly 
miracles, for the very worthy purpose of convincing the pagans 
and saving souls. Nay more, they even taught that God himself 
had practised deception, in the same cause, when he drove a sharp 
bargain with the Devil, even cheating him in a kind of business 
transaction by which he bought back his title to mankind which 
Satan had acquired by inducing them to sin.—Such was the com- 
mon doctrine of the Atonement, among the great of early times. 
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That our spiritual fathers and the Church in general took some 
liberty with morals has not been commonly known; for people have 
not been willing to see the manifest evidence; because the fact 
seemed to reflect on the character of the saints. But now that we 
know the merits of deceit, we need no longer be restrained by such 
considerations. 

Yet there was a certain fitness in our refusal to give honest 
heed to the evidence. For as the early fathers lied about the mir- 
acles, so we, the sons, show our lineage, and are loyal, and ina 
manner faithful to their memory, by refusing to be quite candid on 
our part: we ‘‘walk backward and cover our fathers’ shame.” And 
the ruse has been remarkably successful; we have usually deceived 
self and others, and so have triumphantly declared the blameless- 
ness of the early saints. But we were hypocrites in doing it, as 
they were in doing what we refuse to admit. 

Rashdall’s candor seldom fails him: he says plainly,! the 
Church has tried hypocrisy and found it beneficial, so beneficial as 
to justify continuing the practice, and extending it. 

Of some of the extensions I shall speak later, but just to illus- 
trate how a round-about method may be the most effective we may 
recall evidence, collected some years ago, that churches in nearly 
all denominations have increased attendance by resorting to sup- 
pers, and dances, and light opera, negro minstrels, and so forth. 
Their zeal and effort in these affairs may be judged by a single ex- 
ample. They tell of one Sunday-school girl who was able to kick 
a tambourine held as high as her head. Who would have thought 
beforehand that such performances would have been a means of 
grace? But of that we have the most positive evidence; for many 
sinners who could not otherwise have been persuaded to enter the 
sacred walls were found on the anxious seat. 

Let the good work go on; let all necessary duplicity and indi- 
rection be adopted. The Church can still profit by its ancient 
methods. Its ministers have rightly exhorted us, saying: Join the 
Church, try to believe, profess to believe, and at length you will 
come to believe;” for the false profession tends to make itself true. 
‘«T believe in order that I may understand.” ‘‘ Faith that for Christ’s 
sake we are forgiven” (antedating the fact, and therefore not yet 
true) has saved many a soul; and has indeed been assigned by 
some theologians as the necessary condition of salvation. That is, 
not only may one be saved by falsehood; he can’t be saved with- 
out it. 


1Pp. 144, 157-159. 
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Consider also what jumble of absurdities can be found in some 
revivals and conference meetings, where many souls are saved. 
President Jordan has pointed out that ‘‘what is called ‘conver- 
sion’ is often a species of insanity, being, (as it is) allied to epi- 
lepsy and hysterics.” Then also the sentiments of the meeting are 
often affected—on the indistinct theory that one ought to feel them, 
and will feel them by professing and trying to feel them. 

One great illustration of the principle is, in that the Church 
from earliest times has been accustomed to ‘‘talk up” optimism, in 
spite of hard facts; and by its cheering word has contributed greatly 
to destroy the power of evil, and to make optimism ‘to be true. 
Hear the bold Prophet of ancient days: ‘‘I have been young and 
now am old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken nor his 
seed begging bread.” Of course he ad seen the righteous forsaken 
and his seed begging bread, if he had seen anything. But he com- 
forted many by speaking as he did; and ever since his day, the 
Church has repeated the pious falsehood. And who can estimate 
the courage it has given, the hearts it has healed, the hopes it has 
sustained, the graces it has added to our Christian civilisation and 
character. 

Similarly another prophet, in order to defend the justice of the 
divinely-appointed course of the world in the life of man, said: 
‘‘Know that the woes of men are the work of their own hands.” 
This assertion too has come down to modern times. I lately heard 
a preacher of one of the most advanced sects, say with power that 
‘“‘every man gets just what he deserves, no more, no less.” This 
he repeated with varying phrase, and heaped superlatives upon it, 
such as sermons are made of. But observe what his words mean. 
They mean, for instance, that Jesus deserved to be hung on the 
cross, to be betrayed by Judas, and all through the ages to be sold 
out by sinners in high places who choose to call themselves Chris- 
tians; and finally he deserves this last humiliation: that the hypo- 
crites, against whom he struggled unto death, in hope that he 
might defeat them after death, should now come forward, monopo- 
lise his name, claim his heritage, and administer his estate. 

So speak the prophets, old or new, because their word relieves 
human woe and makes life more endurable ; and so rule the lords 
of the later Church, because in present circumstances the way of 
hypocrisy is the only practical way to the kingdom of sincerity, 
truth, and righteousness. If I mistake not, an old proverb reads: 
‘‘Tell a lie, and shame the Devil.”’ . 
What is that we hear of certain of our neighbors, (very estim- 
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able people too) who are saying to those that claim to be ill: ‘*You 
have made a mistake; the fact is you have no body, you are not 
sick, it is all in your imagination, you are well, get up and go about 
your business.” And in many cases, it is reported, they do as they 
are commanded. It is even asserted that the curative power of 
falsehood extends on some occasions to the changing of bodily 
structures. 

None can deny this tremendous power unto salvation (spiritual, 
if not physical) that has arisen from these, and many like, false 
conceptions and assertions. Taking all things into account, may 
we not say that faith in false gods and false faith in the true God 
have saved more souls than the true faith in the true God? Anyhow 
we might so infer from the ‘‘two-and-seventy warring sects,” each 
declaring that the other seventy-one are false. 

In order to maintain these important principles, and the more 
effectively to establish this manner of thinking and doing, the great 
Churches have founded a discipline—in plain terms, a School of 
Hypocrisy. They have wisely provided a course of training which 
extends from childhood to old age. From the first the child is ac- 
customed to things unreal and fictitious as if they were real and 
and true, to guesses and affectations as if they were genuine knowl- 
edge, and to declaring its acceptance of unintelligible statements. 
The teachers and books provided for the young and those for the 
instruction of the heathen are often more conservative than those 
intended for adults and the more intelligent. Thus the beginners 
in the better life are habituated to the phrases of the older theol- 
ogy, before they can assert their individuality. While the mind is 
in a plastic state, the conventional ideas are impressed upon it and 
made as nearly as possible a part of the very substance of the grow- 
ing mind. At the same time they are by ingenious devices fastened 
to the affections. Thus the mind, when it comes to maturity, is 
bound by so many ties of family and society and financial advan- 
tage, and surrounded by such a multitude of suggestions and lead- 
ings, that it is ordinarily held as in a vice to the parental Church 
and its forms. 

All through life there are occasions of powerful sentiment, joy 
or grief, when exact thought is not prominent, and such occasions 
may he used still further to habituate the people to phrases am- 
biguous. For example, we are not accustomed to think much when 
we sing or listen to singing. Standing by a piano, the words being 
set to music, we say many things which in ordinary speech we 
should blush to repeat; some of which it would not be good man- 
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ners or good morals to repeat. Especially in the dim religious 
light of a beautiful Church, and prompted by sublime harmony and 
by the example of others, our own voice half concealed by the or- 
gan and the other half unheard by our neighbor because he is sing- 
ing also, we declare our chief joy and our heart’s delight is in those 
things, which if we were out doors and speaking in plain prose, 
face to face with an honest man, we should not dare to say for a 
moment. But the Church is kind and does not too often recall to 
us what we have said. Yet it is also wise and so, quietly, provides 
that the hymns shall abound in phrases which once had a literal 
meaning, and towards which we are now insensibly led when we 
repeat them. Thus it insinuates into our mind certain doctrines 
and sentiments, of which we should resent any plain statement. 

In all this we do not forget that St. Paul would ‘‘sing with the 
understanding.”” Indeed we quite agree with him—and have de- 
fined the understanding. Ruskin the fanatic entirely mésunder- 
stood when he wrote: ‘‘The chief purpose of music is to saya 
thing that you mean in the strongest and clearest way; and men 
should never be taught to sing what they do not mean.” 

The great leaders of the Church,—and they were truly great— 
have put forth their splendid energies of thought, conscience, im- 
agination, and inspiration, as teachers in their school. Sermons 
without number, books, systems of theology, a most impressive 
church service uniting the prestige of authority, the eloquence of 
the orator, the fascination of art, have combined to mould human 
nature into the forms approved. The intention was and is to affect 
the whole nature, and it may be illustrated in both thought and 
morals. In order to defend their doctrines the Church fathers have 
been obliged to caricature reason and declare the caricature to be 
the real article; they have resorted to all the subterfuges of logic; 
they have abundantly illustrated all the fallacies of the mind and 
invented new evasions and perversions and legerdemain, and de- 
clared all these to be peculiarly divine and sanctified, and necessary 
to salvation. Not that the inventors were usually conscious of the 
fraud, they simply thought of religion as a sacred thing which must 
be defended and promulgated, and then seized upon the readiest 
defence that occurred to them, and they gave to it all their power 
of mind and soul. To make surer the result that men should so 
think, the Church addressed them on all sides. To attract and per- 
suade, it has adorned itself with the works of transcendant genius 
in fine art, music, and poetry; it has dignified itself with learning 
and philosophy, with pomp and circumstance, with lofty preten- 
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sions and divine prerogatives; it has presented the motives of so- 
cial and personal advantage in this world, and of endless bliss in 
the world to come. To compel assent to the creed, it has launched 
anathemas and threats of eternal torment, with wrack and torture 
and all the resources of civil government and the Inquisition, and 
with the multiplied and exquisite terrors of superstition. And lest 
these have not done their perfect work, it has, in latter days espe- 
cially, founded great universities and colleges and seminaries, not 
free to discover the truth whatever it be, but bound by law and 
self-interest to teach a definite doctrine forever. In order to keep 
its doctrines in the minds of the people and allow no change, it has 
established societies, organisations, and newspapers, under instruc- 
tions not to report the facts without prejudice, but to conceal what 
may make against sectarian creed and interest, and exalt and mag- 
nify what may advance them. 

Finally, these mighty forces, their sanctions increased by age, 
sacred association and miracle, made firm by habit repeated through 
generation after generation, have combined their strength, have 
secured control, and through heredity have transformed human 
nature into the likeness of error. 

Developed under such processes for a thousand years, our 
faculties have become so warped and twisted that the false often 
seems to be true because it better fits our nature, as it now is. The 
vitiation is so profound that few people ever dream or can be made 
to suspect that anything is very wrong in their church, or in their 
own mind, that much of their ‘‘reasoning” is illogical and much of 
their ‘‘religion” is superstition. Thus when a few years ago, one 
who had really awakened to the facts, spoke faithfully and sorrow- 
fully of the errors of the Church, a brother clergyman at once in- 
dignantly denied them and accused the speaker of ‘‘stabbing his 
mother in the back.”” Both men were pefectly honest, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term; each said what he supposed to be true. 
But one was at a disadvantage, he was a blind man denying what 
the other saw and condemning him for seeing it. To the other and 
to all whose minds have escaped the bonds of the past, the facts 
are clear. And when the question arises, what are we going to do 
about it, the answer of many is that we accept the situation with- 
out wincing and boldly accept the necessary casuistry. 

For a while, however, the weaker consciences will shrink and 
will need the support of vigorous protestations and professions of 
the high standards. Hear the word of the prophet of the Outlook: 
‘*We say therefore to every liberal minister in a conservative 
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church, stay where you are, and preach the truth as God gives you 
to see the truth, without fear or favor. Never conceal a conviction 
in order to keep your place, never pretend to believe what you do 
do not sincerely entertain.” 

Of course he knows they are entitled to the Westminster Con- 
fession, the Thirty-nine Articles, the Andover Creed, and-so on: 
and that many of them in order to keep their places and to be use- 
ful citizens in the Kingdom, will (and must) take advantage of fear 
and favor and concealment and pretence. The plain fact is the 
Outlook has too high a standard, except as an ideal and to keep up 
our courage. Cry aloud and lift up, while yet there is time. The 
Church ¢s a holy institution and must be saved ; and, I wid/ believe; 
unquestioning faith is so comfortable, I will ask no questions, doubt 
was ‘‘all in the imagination,” I am honest and sincere ! 

It is human nature. Dr. Rashdall himself seems a little nerv- 
ous now and then, and endeavors to satisfy his conscience by vigor- 
ous proclamations of good principles. For instance he says: ‘‘In 
his sermon the minister should speak the truth, the whole truth— 
so far as he goes—and nothing but the truth.’”—Did his courage 
fail that he inserted ‘‘so far as he goes,” and then wrote a long 
essay to mark the exceptions to the last phrase? Indeed, his whole 
essay might be summed up in the words which he quoted from the 
sacred formula of the witness-stand, adding the modifications ac- 
cording to his teaching: ‘‘ Zhe minister should tell the truth (except 
when he may serve a higher end than truth), the whole truth (so far as 
he goes), and nothing but the truth (except such lies that are more useful 
than the truth).”” This, in short, is the new wisdom, though, strictly 
speaking, the newness is in the more general and candid recogni- 
tion of the principles which, heretofore, unrecognised, have really 
controlled so much of our practice. And their fuller acceptance in 
the present day indicates a growing sense of their importance and 
utility. 

But this is not all. The intellectual twist has caused a moral 
twist. The vitiating of reason induced a vitiating of conscience. 
The defence of error not only required bad logic but bad ethics. 
Theologians found themselves obliged to declare innocent things 
to be evil, and evil things to be good. They said the child born 
to-day is rightly blamable for Adam’s sin and ought to be sent to 
hell for it. They even dared to teach that Christ was a sinner, and 
for his guilt, was punished on the cross. Yet more, with transcen- 
dental profanity, they represented the character of God in a form 
which Dr. Momerie declared to be ‘‘the very wickedest thought 
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that ever entered human brain,” and then they pronounced this 
character to be the most reverend, adorable, beautiful, and lovely. 
To cap all, they defended their sacrilege in the name of authority, 
and piety, and faith. 


To disarm conscience in its certain revolt against such hideous . 


blasphemy, they promulgated the doctrine that morals and religion 
are separable; one is not necessary to the other, and might be even 
antagonistic. A man might be saved without morals or even against 
morals. 

At least one Church has had revelations on the subject. The 
Virgin revealed to St. Birgitta that a Pope who is free from heresy, 
no matter how polluted by sin and vice, has absolute power over 
human souls to bind and lose. And all priests who are not here- 
tics administer true sacraments, no matter how depraved they may 
be. An extreme case from history will bring the truth clearly be- 
fore us. Recall then the story of Benvenuto Cellini, in whose life 
‘‘atrocious crimes alternate with the ecstasies of rapturous and 
triumphant piety.” In milder forms such incongruities are com- 
mon in the conservative Churches of to-day, as when Spurgeon 
told his people (if the report be correct) that they would be damned 
all the more, for relying on morality as important in religion. 
Bishop Westcott lately addressed the clergy in the Cathedral, and 
urged them to apply religion to practical life among the people, 
with reference to trade, and amusements, and gambling. At the 
same time he apologised for doing so, because, he said, we shrink 
from bringing the great truths of our faith to bear on every day 
affairs. And in recognition of the common thought of religion as 
disconnected from life and morals, he said he knew they were very 
busy and hadn’t time for practical things, but they might perhaps 
persuade others to do the work, involved, while they attended to 
ligion ! 

I wonder if this clergy, in following his directions, used the 
same deference and deli acy toward the laity, and addressed a sin- 
ner after this fashion: ‘‘I beg pardon sir, but may I request that 
you should not steal, nor, if you please, devour widows’ houses? I 
know you are very busy, and haven’t the time to be honest, and do 
as you would be done by, and I shrink from making moral sugges- 
tions, but perhaps you will persuade others to observe the laws of 
morality, while you attend to the more important affairs of money- 
getting.” 

Booker Washington tells of a colored brother who was a mem- 
ber of the Church, but who ‘‘had to have a spree now and then.” 
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After one unusually long absence he returned to the conference 
meeting, and in due time rose to make confession, ‘‘that he had 
been a great sinner; he had broken all the ten commandments, 
but he thanked the Lord that he had kept his religion.” 

* 


* 

Such are some of the hematin of the school of ethics 
founded by the Church. But human contrivances cannot always 
succeed ; some minds cannot be made to fit the patterns of an- 
tiquity. And lest they break away and be lost, the Churches have 
provided for admitting the laity to membership without entire doc- 
trinal agreement with the standards; while the clergy themselves 
are held to the stricter requirements. This was originally a gra- 
cious concession to the laity, by which while uninstructed they 
might have faith by proxy, and so be allowed to enter the Church 
and have part in its saving grace. Yet there are found some so far 
incapable of gratitude as to complain of the arrangement. I quote 
one of them with reference to this very point. 

He says in substance, ‘‘there are two standards in the Church. 
And since the severer one required of the clergy is, that for which 
the Church is likely to be judged by men, some of the laity are put 
in a false position where we stand for doctrines we do not believe ; 
and we pay our money to support and extend what we do not be- 
lieve.”"—He is quite right, they do in fact stand for such doctrines, 
they have their children taught the same doctrines, they ‘‘ pay their 
money” to extend the same at home and in foreign lands; and in 
many ways they help to teach what they do not believe, and that 
which their clergy regard as ‘‘the most contemptible of all things.” 

At the same time we have the authority of Dr. Rashdall for 
saying that ‘‘the real injury to truth is in the practical acquiescence 
in and encouragement of beliefs which one does not hold.” An- 
other typical case is reported of a merchant who, when elected an 
elder, and asked to sign the Confession and pledge himself to dog- 
mas that he had never believed or heard from the pulpit, felt the 
sting of hypocrisy, and realised that for years he had been, in 
effect, an advocate of a creed that he did not approve.” 

Rev. Mr. Crooker relates a typical case of a young man whose 
heart had been wounded by the minister, who in private confessed 
his disbelief in the dogmas which he required the young man to 
profess in public on joining the Church. 

That such pathetic incidents occur there can be no denial. But 
what can be done? The clergyman was perhaps a little rash in 
disclosing the facts before the young man had been duly prepared. 
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Doubtless the chief fault was that the Church had failed to com- 
plete its work. It must more diligently practice the young in re- 
peating the ritual and the creed, so that when necessary they can 
use words without meaning, or say one thing and mean another, or 
have two meanings, and easily move from one to another, without 
being offended; and so become accustomed to the shifty ways of 
men with whom they must afterwards associate. A child who is 
sufficiently drilled in such exercises is fitted for practical life. And 
so the Church tenderly leads the young. 

If one thus brought up should have scruples about making un- 
true professions in joining the Church (or anything else), he may 
leave the judgment with his bishop, and lay on him the responsi- 
bility of deciding, according to Mr. Rashdall. That is to say, when 
the young man cannot quite make up his mind whether, holding 
such opinions as he does, he can honestly join the Church, accept 
its casuistry, and say what it requires him to say, he is advised to 
throw on the bishop the responsibility of deciding the question. In 
other words: Give up religion and join the Church instead; or to 
the candidate for Orders; suspend conscience and receive ordina- 
tion. ‘*There are, however, some men so far out of sympathy 
with the Church that they ought not to become members. The 
strain on their conscience would render them unservicable.” 

But meanwhile, lest there be many such and lest conscience be 
quite clear, we rely again on the marvellous ritual which is skil- 
fully adapted to the purpose of attracting and secretly shaping the 
mind, suffusing it with feeling, and exerting a kind of mesmeric 
power over its people. These forms of service are so pleasant that 
not a few even from other communions, finding that in these later 
days spirit and truth have departed from their Church, now in- 
stinctively fly to the ritual as the only thing left in religion. 

How comparatively, unfortunate, the sects that have no such 
forms, and have also a less thoroughly organised polity, and there- 
fore (as we are told) ‘‘ must resort to much exhortation and frequent 
‘revivals’ and many professions of loyalty and devotion and ‘loud 
shoutings,’ in order to hold the interest and attention among their 
people, and so stem the tide of rationalism and libertinism.”’ 

On the whole the methods of indirection are especially fitted 
to the situation in the Church of to-day. Ina transition period 
(such as this) people cannot be expected to pass at once from the 
old ideas to the new. They must rather have their home in the 
safe retreat of the old, and make daily excursions into the new 
country, and become gradually acquainted with it, and return at 
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nightfall to the old fort. So the enterprising minister begins his 
service with a text from the Scriptures—that is right anyhow—, 
moves out into the land of reason with reckless courage, to the de- 
light of all awakening intelligences, and at various intervals re- 
treats to cover; or more boldly and swashingly traverses the new 
country for a considerable period, and only returns in the conclu- 
sion. How many sermons have we heard in which the up-to-date 
minister explains rationalistically even the miracles themselves, or 
more gingerly mentions that some have done so and adds that 
‘*since opinions are comparatively so unimportant in religion, we 
need not discuss that question.” But in the end he infallibly safe- 
guards the interests of the Church by giving an undoubtedly or- 
thodox exhortation. 

According to the same general method, most of the theological 
thinking of the day is really a hunting for ambiguous expressions 
—not exactly ‘‘the art of concealing thought” as another has called 
it, but rather the art of putting two meanings into the same phrase, 
and deftly passing from one to the other without disclosing their 
essential antagonism. Sometimes this is done by masking both old 
and new so that they look alike, or by shuffling the old phrases in 
a new way, such that by change of relations in the sentence, quite 
new meanings are possible. Thus by one meaning, a really ortho- 
dox mind is satisfied, and by the other a really heterodox mind is 
satisfied ; and the speaker does not get into trouble with either of 
them, and so keeps his place and weilds the power of the Church. 

Again, within a single mind undecided which way to turn in 
the midst of doubts, one mood which is conservative finds the old 
meaning, and another which. inclines to science, and the new, and 
vivid, and real, finds the new theology. Thus the growing mind is 
held by the old and taught by the new; is led along and never lost 
to the Church. Whereas any plain statement of the content of the 
new theology would both lose the speaker his position, and stam- 
pede the doubtful hearers either into the worser hypocrisy of fully 
professing conservatism which they do not hold, or into the abyss 
of blank agnosticism. 

Thus by an ethical sleight-of-hand, the powers are conserved, 
the Church is held together, the kingdom of truth is being enlarged 
(the forces of error themselves drafted into the service). It is great 
magic! They tell of a juggler who appeared in a crowd with a 
single bottle of wine under his arm and out of that one bottle he 
poured any variety of drink they called for. The people smacked 
their lips, each declaring he had the kind he ordered. 
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So your orthodox professor or preacher, though bound to 
maintain and teach an ultra conservative creed, without any 
change whatsoever, comes before the world: 

‘‘Have old Bourbon Orthodoxy?—Here it is, brought over 
from Geneva, Calvin’s own. 

‘‘Have Rationalism?—That’s it, newest and brashest stuff 
that’s made, moonshine. 

‘‘Have Agnosticism?—Taste that, isn’t that sweetness and 
light ! 

“ Have Universalism?— There you are.” [Though there is an 
antidote for Universalism in that very bottle. ] 

So they all get their favorite refreshment, every man to his 
taste. 

How skilful, and accommodating is the theology of the day! 
Popular, too; the books sell rapidly, for they often have not a little 
rhetorical art, and they use some scientific terms. TZhey are hand- 
books of hypocrisy !» 

The old-fashioned jugglery was cheap compared with this. 
Here are not the coarse deceits of Egypt, nor the mystic rigmarole 
of Chaldza. The priests of those lands were sufficient in their day; 
but they were novices compared with the moderns, bringing all 
their finely-trained faculties and the gathered resources of the 
Church and modern learning to the task of hypnotising an audience 
or a reader, giving their souls without reserve to their work, accept- 
ing every humiliation, condescending even to a confidence game 
hoping to outwit the Devil, willing to do evil that good may come, 
willing to be damned for the glory of God,—and very likely to be, 
one would think. 

Such devotion cannot fail. The future of the Church is secure. 

Against these principles of the modern Church, there stands 
out sharply the doctrine of the pagan Achilles: Hateful to me as 
the gates of hell is he that hideth one thing in his heart and utter- 
eth another; and of Mohammed: There are two things I abhor, 
the learned in his infidelities and the fool at his devotions; and of 
Huxley: My aim is to smite all humbugs however big—and to set 
an example of—toleration for every thing but lying; and again he 
wrote: ‘‘I have searched the grounds of my belief, and if wife and 
child, and name and fame were to be lost to me one after another, 
as a penalty, still I would not lie.” Time was, in the early stages 
of its evolution, when Christianity also stood for the ideal, and one 


1And we need much; for in spite of what the Church has done we are still a little squeamish 
about lying and unhandy in practice. 
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of its great purposes was to antagonise the leaven of the Pharisees 
which is hypocrisy. So particular were they about it that Ananias 
the liar was struck down and his body buried forthwith; and Judas 
the betrayer hastened to punishment, having conscience enough 
left to go hang himself. 

But in two thousand years, we of the Church have learned 
many things; and now in the advanced stages of evolution, Chris- 
tianity stands for the practical and prudent. Not to-day can it be 
said that the children of this world are wiser than the children of 
light. Indeed we are no longer children; we have outgrown the 
needs, and the restraints and limitations of childhood. It is now 
clearly seen that Jesus and the pagans were too strict, conscience 
was rather undeveloped in those days (and in later days with some 
that are without benefit of clergy), and the rules of the Apostles 
must be relaxed. 

It must be expected that the Churches will continue to have 
difficulty, with young men especially. On many sides we hear 
complaint that people are not joining the Church as once they did, 
and that bright-minded young men are not inclined to adopt the 
ministry as a profession. The fact is the young man is naturally 
attracted by the simple and strenuous moral principles of Achilles 
and Mohammed and Biichner and Huxley and Jesus—pagans and 
enthusiasts. But when the Church has had him in charge for a 
while and has done her perfect work, he abandons the state of na- 
ture and advances into the state of Grace. 

Ruskin remarks that the will of God as represented in the 
Scriptures is impracticable: ‘‘ His orders won’t work, and He must 
be satisfied with a euphonious and respectful repetition of them. 
Their execution would be too dangerous under existing circum- 
stances, which He certainly never contemplated. The laws of God 
are indeed ideal, but also poetical. Those of the Devil are the 
only practical ones. It was a fool that said in his heart there is no 
God. It was left for the modern wiseman of the Church to say 
there is a foolish one.” 

The Devil was wise from the beginning, and is so represented 
in that Garden-of-Eden story. Look the very facts in the face 
Eve was tempted to sin, but was afraid, for God had told her ‘in 
the day she ate thereof she should surely die.” But the serpent 
knew better, and encouraged her, saying: ‘‘ Thou shalt not surely 
die.” And so it turned out; for she ate, and in fact they did not 
die. The snake was right, ‘‘for God doth know that in the day ye 
eat thereof your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods know- 
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ing good and evil.” And the Lord God confirmed Satan, for pres- 
ently he too said: ‘*Behold man has become like one of us to 
know good and evil.”—Verily the Lord had not spoken more con- 
sistently than his clergy of later time: He had ‘‘adapted”’ his 
words: He had spoken with the wisdom of a Rashdall. 

The Church has not always seen and appropriated all that 
there is in its own inspired records, and it has often been timid as 
Eve was in doing her part. But now its eyes are fully opened to 
the supreme value of sin; and its courage is confirmed. 

‘‘Contrary to Jesus?’”—Not so; he promised to send us the 
Spirit who should lead us into all truth, and this is a part of it. 


Blessed be lies and the father of them. 
Sanctissime Diabole. 
Ora pro nobis. 








‘ 














THE RELIGION OF ENLIGHTENMENT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


UDDHISM has rightly been called the religion of enlighten- 
ment, for the basic plan of the faith is to be guided by wis- 
dom, illustrated by the light that is shed on our path, enabling us 
to make sure and firm steps. Hearers of the Word, as soon as 
converted, are generally reported to utter the following confession : 
‘‘Abhikkantam bhante abhikkantam bhante, seyyatha pi bhante nikkujjitam 
va ukkujjeyya paticchannam vd vivareyya milhassa va maggam dcikkheyya andha- 
kare vd telappajjotam dhd4reyya cakkhumanto rfipani dakkhintiti, evam evam Bha- 
gavata anekapariydyena dhammo pakasito esdham bhante Bhagavantam saranam 
gacchdmi dhammaii ca bhikkusanghafi ca, labheyyaham Bhagavato santike pab- 
bajjam labheyyam upasampadan ti.” 

‘*Excellent, O Lord! this is excellent! As one raises what has been thrown 
down, or reveals what has been hidden, or tells the way to him who has gone 
astray, or holds out a lamp in the darkness that those who have eyes -may see the 
objects, just even so has the Doctrine been made clear by the Lord in manifold ex- 
position. And I, even I, take refuge in the Lord, his Doctrine and his Order. 
May the Lord receive, as a lay-disciple, from this day forth as long as life endures, 
me who have taken refuge [in him].” 


When the Buddha died, he inculcated adhesion to the truth, 
the Dharma (in Pali, dhammo), but did not insist on obedience to 
the detailed regulations of the Order; on the contrary, he said 
that the members of the Order, whenever they saw fit to do so, 
should be at liberty to abolish them all, insisting at the same time 
upon their adhesion to Disciplire (Vinayo) in the larger sense. 
The Buddha meant to say that the regulations are temporary only, 
made for special purposes, to suit definite conditions ; but the case 
is different with regard to truth, the basis of all religion and con- 
duct, its application formulated by the Buddha in his Doctrine and 
Discipline which in Pali are written as one word: Dhammavinayo. 
Yet even here he does not mean his disciples to accept any theory 
on trust, not even on his own authority, but requests them to rely 
on themselves and to be lamps themselves. He said: 
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 Anando, dwell as lamps unto yourselves [literally, self-lamps or self-islands, 
for lamp and zsland are the same word in PAli], refuges to yourselves, having no 
one else for a refuge; [be] lamps of religion (d@ammo), religious refuges, having 
no one else for d refuge." (Book of the Great Decease, Chap. 3.)! 

The lamp has thus become a significant symbol in Buddhism, 
and in one of the Buddhist parables we are told that the light of 
lamps possesses the mysterious quality that by lighting other lamps 
it loses none of its own radiance or usefulness.? To divulge the 
doctrine is one of the main duties of Buddhist disciples, and by 
spreading ‘‘the glorious doctrine,” the Ka/ydno dhammo, as Buddha 
calls his religion, far from sustaining any loss, we can only be ben- 





L Attadipa viharatha, attasarand, anafifiasarand, dhammadipé, dhammasarana, 
anafifiasarand. (Decease Book, U1.) 

efited. Here the saying becomes literally true, that ‘‘by giving, 

we gain; by scattering, we lay up treasures; by imparting wealth, 

we grow rich.” 

The idea of light as an emblem of the religion of enlightenment 
has found a beautiful expression in one of the Gandhara sculptures 
which we here reproduce from a photograph. We see a teacher 
holding up a lamp and a disciple looking up at it and worshipping 
the light with folded hands. 


1 The translation of this famous passage was specially made for the present quotation by 
Mr. Albert J. Edmunds of Philadelphia, the translator of the Dhammapada (Hymns of the Faith.) 


2 Gospel of Buddha, p. 168. 
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SKETCH OF MR. C. C. BONNEY’S CAREER. 


Charles Carroll Bonney, Counsellor of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and President of the World's Congress Auxiliary of the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition died Sunday morning, August 23rd, at his residence in Chicago, 3764 Ellis 
Ave., after a protracted illness of progressive paralysis. He was a jurist of high 
standing, a far-seeing reformer, and a poet of no mean force, and his name will 
forever be coupled with that memorable event, the World's Parliament of Reli- 
gions, which was the crown and the glory of the International Congresses of Chi- 
cago in 1893. He was an unusual personality and the deeds of his life, the achieve- 
ments of his successful career, have become history. 

Mr. Bonney was born at Hamilton, New York, September 4th, 1831, being 
named after Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the last surviving signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was educated in the public schools, the Hamilton Acad- 
emy, and chiefly by private study. He took the degree of Doctor of Laws at Mad- 
ison, now Colgate University, became a teacher in the public schools of Hamilton 
and the Hamilton Academy from the age of seventeen, till he moved to Peoria, 
Illinois, at the age of nineteen. There he taught at an academic school for two 
years, and was public lecturer on education for Peoria County from 1852 to 1853. 
In the position of Vice-President of the State Teachers’ Institute, he took a leading 
part in the establishment of the educational system of Illinois. 

Having commenced reading law when but seventeen‘ he continued his interest 
in legal affairs, and was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1852, and to that of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1866. He was elected President of the Illinois 
State Bar Association, and Vice-President of the American Bar Association in 
1882. He removed from Peoria to Chicago in 1860, practising law and reporting 
cases in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Nebraska, New York, New Jersey, California, 
and the United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. Bonney's zeal for the law was based upon his patriotism and his love of 
order and justice. He was one of the originators of the law and order movement, 
which was started in 1872, and later spread over other States, especially New 
York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. He advocated, and to some extent suc- 
cessfully carried, a great number of reforms in constitutional politics, in the na- 
tional banking system, railroad supervision by State authority, the establishment 
of a permanent international court of justice, now realised in The Hague, a national 
Civil Service Academy, a system of Civil Service pensions, State Boards for the 
adjustment of the differences between capital and labor, etc., and developed an 
unusual activity as an orator in speaking for these several questions when oppor- 
tunities arose. 
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1 Reproduced from The Open Court, December, 1901. 
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In 1887, Mr. Bonney's name was mentioned for appointment as a Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, on the ground that he was a man stand- 
ing in the very front rank of Western jurists, of high literary culture, and of judicial 





As He APPEARED WHEN OPENING THE PARLIAMENT OF R#LIGIONS. 


temperament, and if he was not chosen, it was mainly due to his vigorous attitude 
in matters of reform. And perhaps the decision was just, for a judge of the United 
States Supreme Court should be absolutely impartial and even the zeal for im- 
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provement and for the moral elevation of the people, be it in matters of politics, 
temperance or social conditions, might easily become a disturbing element, in the 
establishment of general juridical principles. Certainly, it was good that Mr. Bon- 
ney remained in Chicago, for thus the characteristic distinction of his personality 
came to the front in a way as no one could have anticipated, for Mr. Bonney was 
appointed President of the World's Congress Auxiliary, and after four years of 
preparation, his labors were crowned with unusual success. 

Most remarkable of all was the realisation of a Parliament of Religions, here- 
tofore deemed impossible on account of the exclusive nature of the leading and 
most powerful Church organisations. 

This Religious Parliament was the first truly ecumenical council of religion, 
and its realisation is due mainly to the tact of Mr. Bonney ; to his impartiality 
toward all; his reconciliatory spirit in the clash of opposed interests, his conserva- 
tivism, his circumspection, enabling every speaker to come and to go uncomprom- 
ised by the general tendency of the Parliament simply as a preacher and represen- 
tative of his own faith, and finally to his choice of officers, among whom the Rev. 
Dr. John Henry Barrows must be specially mentioned as a chairman of rare 
ability. 

The Religious Parliament was so unique, that a repetition of it is not prob- 
able for some time to come, but it took place and no one can make it undone. It 
will remain a land-mark in the history of religion, the significance of which can 
hardly be realised by the present generation. 

* * 

The funeral services, which were without any astentation and strictly private, 
were conducted by the Rev. Dr. Mercer, pastor of the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem. P. C. 


IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY. 
BY EMILIO CASTELAR. 


[There came into my possession recently a large number of unpublished letters 
of the celebrated republican orator Emilio Castelar, who was thirty years ago Pres- 
ident of the short-lived Spanish Republic. These letters were written to his 
bosom-friend Sefior Adolfo Calzado, who sat for many years in the Cortes and re- 
signed his seat in the Spanish Senate only a few weeks ago. I give below all the 
letters in the collection referring to Italy, which Castelar, as I know by my own 
conversation with him, loved so much 

Paris, July, 1903. THEODORE STANTON. | 


Rome, May 4, 1875. 

In this weather, Rome is magnificent, sublime. The Eternal City is like the 
ocean,—her inspirations are inexhaustible, infinite her greatness. These three 
superposed cities are three long ages of history, three phases of the mind. They 
excite wonder and ecstasy. Her stones exhale, as it were, dumb music which pen- 
etrates the depths of one’s soul and makes one shudder as in the presence of the 
sublime I can devote only four or five hours per day to contemplation and study. 

am sorry, but to grasp the whole meaning of Rome, even superficially, would re- 
quire a year. The walk to Tivoli through the deserted Campania; the pilgrimage 
by the Via Appia between two rows of tombs; the remains of the Coliseum, and 
the sight of the dome of St. Peter's produce indelible emotions which remain for- 
ever engraved on heart and memory. 
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CASTELLAMMARE, May 22, 1875. 

Now I am walking in the old Campania. I write from ten in the morning till 
five in the afternoon, and from six to ten I wander through these delicious groves, 
along these incomparable shores. To-morrow I go to Sorrento, from Sorrento to 
Capri, then to Amalfi, to Salerno, to Pzstum and finally to Naples. I expect some 
friends. When they come, we will traverse the Sirena del Tierreno, the beautiful 
Parthenope, and will return to the north of Italy, whence we will cross the Alps on 
our way to Switzerland, where I shall stay a month, the whole of July, taking the 
waters at Tarasp. 


MaprRID, February 26, 1883. 

I have received your letter from Monte Carlo, and I breathe again that odor 
of sea-breezes mixed with thyme. Tell me, even if it is only on a cigarette paper, 
your impressions of Italy. I do not know an intellectual pleasure to be compared 
to an artistic journey through that country; and if I had the leisure and the means, 
I would indulge in it at once in order to escape for a time from this infernal Mad- 


rid, which, with recent pamphlets and other rags, has become really uninhabit 
able. 


Maprip, April 14, 1883. 

So you have gone on one of those wonderful Italian journeys and have spent a 
few days in sublime Rome and in Hellenic Naples, where the understanding and 
the heart expand together. I see that you have observed with the eye of a good 
traveller the beautiful country and have taken every opportunity of noting how it 
progresses and grows, protected by all the liberty compatible with the machinery 
of government. 

FLORENCE, September 5, 1891. 
Dear ADOLFo :— 

Up to the present moment, after twenty days of travel (you know how I do it), 
I, with the youthful enthusiasm and the iron limbs of my early years, have seen 
Rome, Rheims, Notre Dame of Paris, Sainte Gudule of Brussels, the four princi- 
pal churches of Antwerp, Louvain, Bruges, and Gand, the marvellous Cologne, far 
superior to what fame says of its merits, Ulm, and Mayence, Milan for three days, 
and now you find mein Florence. None of these things would have been possible 
without maintaining the strict incognito in which I intend to remain till my return 
to Madrid. Make known in the hotels a name as famous as mine, and the landlord 
would boast of it, which would result in an increase in the bills and tips and would, 
furthermore, be communicated to the papers. As soon as an editor knows you are 
in some place, he sends his inquisitorial reporter, who questions you on things 
human and divine, and then repeats what you have said in his own words. After 
him come the party leaders, the town authorities, if your name is connected in any 
way with active politics, the secret police, found everywhere as in Germany, ban- 
quets, visits, receptions. How could I have seen beautiful and interesting Brussels 
in four days, if I had had to receive all the editors of the liberal press, all the dep- 
uties, partisans of Orban and Jansen, all the party leaders of a more or less repub 
lican hue, all the relations to the fourth degree, of Anna, Paul, and Aquiles? So 
I got a coachman-guide to point out to me, like any simple tourist, the hippopota- 
mus of the Zodlogical Garden, General Boulanger of the Rue Royale, all in one 
drive, which cost me three pesetas. Oh joy! to be again unknown, to be a com- 
mon man, to be anybody, as it was before fame had seized on me in this wicked 
world. The aim of incognito is to deceive honestly. Two friends accompany me 
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excellent travelling companions, one French, the other Spanish, and they put down 
their names, adding mine thus, if it is necessary: ‘‘Don E. C. Ripoll, professor and 
publicist, from Madrid.” I deceive the whole world in an honorable fashion, while 
I make an excellent journey, which is comfortable in every respect. In Germany, 
you will be surprised to hear, they did not demand my name. So do not write, for 
I should have to take out a Jermzs de séjour, and the lie would be discovered. 

As I have, frora my childhood, observed one duty, that of paying you a visit 
on all my return journeys to Spain, expect me any day after the fifteenth of next 
month. I first want to see Ferrara, Padua, Ravenna, Brescia, for my third volume 
on Italy, as I saw the Cathedrals for my other book on Spain. But let incognito 
continue during this visit. I will spend a whole week alone with you all. Do not 
tell a single quill-driving mortal that Iam coming, that I am there, that I am go- 
ing away. 

I would tarry in these southern lands, which I find every time more enchant- 
ing and more smiling, and pass through Genoa, Nice, Marseilles, Barcelona, if you 
were not in Paris, with such claims on my heart, and if I did not wish to embrace 
you and be on October 1st in our Madrid in order to begin all the labors I propose 
to undertake, so as to concert two budgets in my green and healthy old age, one 
for the nation and the other for my home. We have spent together many of my 
birthdays, and this time we shall be separated. Believe me that your memory 
dwells like a religion in my bosom and in my mind, joined to the cult of an adored 
one now dead, for whom I weep every day, for I cherished and kept it as all that 
remained in the world to me of a divine mother like mine; and to all these recol- 
lections and all this affection, I add faith in you, dear Adolfo, and yours whom I 
consider mine. 

Now that I have told you the impressions of my journey, embrace your wife 
and children for me, and keep me for one week which I intend to spend exclusively 
with you. Do not tell anybody where I am going nor when I return. 

Your EmiILio. 


: Maprip, October 7, 1894. 

My journey to Rome was a real portent of good fortune, for my only object in 
going was to see the Pope and get on my side all the liberal and progressive society 
of a modern and revolutionary Italy. I did not remark a discordant note, and none 
of the homage was wanting which the most unlimited ambition could dream of. I 
was much in want of it, for my nerves were upset by continual worries and great 
misfortunes. 


‘me HIAWATHA LEGEND.’” 


70 the Editor of The Open Court: 

Referring to the note of Rev. W. M. Beauchamp in the August Ofen Cour, I 
beg to make the following statement : 

I had all my information about the Hiawatha-legend from Chief Daniel La Fort 
during a sojourn at the Onondaga Reservation, July-August, 1898, his brother 
Rev. Thomas La Fort serving as interpreter. The latter spoke of ‘‘ Talla Lake” 
and ‘' Tennessee street," knowing probably himself not the right words ‘‘ Tully 
Lake” and ‘‘ Genesee street." 


1In reply to a note (No. 567, p. 511) that appeared anent Dr. Charles L, Henning’s article on 
The Hiawatha Legend (No. 556, p. 550. 
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I met Rev. Albert Cusick different times at his solitary home, but as now over 
four years elapsed since the publication of my Hiawatha article, Mr. Cusick may 
not remember me. Mr. Cusick was not on good terms with Chief La Fort at that 
time, and for that reason I did not see Mr. Cusick more often. I am certain that 
if I had seen Mr. Cusick more frequently (I lived with Mr. Daniel La Fort), Mr. 
Cusick would have given me valuable information about Hiawatha. Mr. Cusick 
gave me also a copy of Mr. Beauchamp's very valuable books: Zhe /roguozs Trail 
and /ndian Names in New York, writing into the latter the dedication: ‘'To 
Charles L. Henning, Compliments of Rev. Albert Cusick.” 

CHARLES L. HENNING. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis , August roth, 1903 





BOOK NOTICES. 


The firm of W. Breitenbach of Odenkirchen publish in German a series of 
popular essays on Darwinism, the latest number of which is a discussion of Haeckel's 
biogenetic law and its controversial history, by Heinrich Schmidt of Jena. 
(/Jaeckel’s biogenetisches Grundgesetz und seine Gegner. 1902. Pages, 106.) 





NOTES. 


‘* The Praise of Hypocrisy " on pp. 533-566 of the present number is a satire 
written in the spirit and style of Erasmus. The author is well versed in ecclesiastic 
argument as only a clergyman can be, and his reflections are appalling to himself. 
He speaks from experience, the experience which many a brother clergyman shares 
with him. He is confronted with a problem and exclaims: ‘‘ But what can be 
done?” He has no answer; he offers no solution ; and in compliance with Horace’s 
statement who says Difficile est satiram non scribere, takes pen in hand and writes. 
Here is the result; it is the voice of one crying in the wilderness. He is no Inger- 
soll; no unbeliever ; no scoffer. His satire on the Praise of Hypocrisy is written 
with his heart-blood, like the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and we offer it to the 
thinking among the clergy and also the lay members of the Churches as a problem 
which clamors for solution. 


The truth is, we need a reformation ; and the reformation needed to-day should 
first of all be based on intellectual honesty. 

There are some who think that a thorough reformation would destroy the 
Church, and truly a thorough reformation is always a difficult, a risky, a critical 
undertaking ; but we think it is not impossible. 

If there is any one who knows a cure of the disease, let his advice be heard. 















































The Mysteries of Mithra 


JUST PUBLISHED. 














History of Their Origin, Their Dissemination and Influence in the Roman Empire, i 
Their Doctrines and Liturgy, Their Struggle with Christianity, Mithraic Art, etc. By 
FRANZ CUMONT, Professor in the University of Ghent, Belgium. Translated by 
THOMAS J. McCORMACK, With 50 illustrations and a map of the Roman Empire 
Pp., circa 250. Price, $1.50 net (6s. 6d.). This work is a sketch of one of the most 
important but historically most neglected religious movements of the Roman Emfpire. 
Mithraism was the rival of Christianity, and greatly resembled the latter religion. The 
story of the struggle between the two creeds, here told in its entirety for the first time, ts 
unmatched in its thrilling interest, 

Professor Cumont went to great expense and trouble in the preparation of the re- 
searches of which this work is a summary. /t represents years of labor and travel and 
throws an entirely new light on the interesting life of the Roman world in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 


The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago 


324 Dearborn Street. 
LONDON: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. ‘| 
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A History of Egypt 


From the End of the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII., B. C. 30. By E. A. 
Wa tis Bunce, M.A., Litt.D., D.Litt. Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 













in the British Museum. Richly Illustrated. In 8 volumes, cloth, $1.25 each. 


Vol. 1. Egypt in the Neolithic and Archaic Period. | Vol. VI. Egypt under the Priest Kings and Tanites 


Vol. Il. Egypt under the Great Pyramid Builders. and Nubians. 

Vol. lil. Egypt under the Amenembats and Hyk- | Vol. VII. Egypt under the Saites, Persians and 
sos. Ptolemies. 

Vol. IV. Egypt and Her Asiatic Empire. Vol. Vill. Egypt under the Ptolemies and Cleo- 

Vol. V. Egypt under Rameses the Great. patra VIl. 





‘The publication of this work, certainly the most complete and exhaustive English his- 
tory of the Egyptian Kingdom from the earliest times which we possess, may be said without 
undue eulogy to mark an epoch in Egyptological studies in this country."—Glasgow Herald. 


‘In these volumes we have a graphic history of the period written from a careful study 
of their monumental records that have survived the downfall of the nation. They are indis- 
pensable to the student of those ancient times, and will make the history of the Old Testa- 
ment seem more real." —Syracuse Messenger. 
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ESSAYS ON NUMBER 


I. CONTINUITY AND IRRATIONAL NUMBERS. 
II. THE NATURE AND MEANING OF NUMBERS. 


By Richard Dedekind, Professor in Brunswick, Germany. 
ised Translation by Wooster Woodruff Beman. 


Red Cloth, 75 cents. 


‘*The Open Court Publishing Company deserves praise for continuing to pub- 
lish translations of foreign scientific classics into English.”"—Audletin of the Ameri- 


can Mathematical Society. 


‘‘The work of Dedekind is very fundamental, and I am glad to have it in this 
carefully-wrought English version. I think the book should be of much service to 
American mathematicians and teachers."—Prof. £. H/. Moore, Univ. of Chicago. 


‘*It is to be hoped that the translation will make the essays better known to 
English mathematicians; they are of the very first importance, and rank with the 
work of Weierstrass, Kronecker, and Cantor in the same field."—Nature. 
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Asiatic Russia (postpaid) - . . $7.95 
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Critic. 
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Washington, D. C., under the editorship of Rev. Henry Mason 
Baum, D.C. L., with Mr. Frederick Wright as assistant. Each 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES 


All of the writers whose portraits appear in the margin off 
this page were represented in last year’s numbers of THE LivinG 
KBAGE; and with them Katharine Tynan, Maxwell Gray, George 
N¥Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice Meeterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir 

3 Rowland Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Paul Bourget, 
pe e/) Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Pierre}, 
Sot de Coubertin, William Watson, Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Emily 
Va Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin, and many others, 
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On the Study and Difficulties of Mathematics 


By Aucustus Dz Morcan. With Portrait of De Morgan, Index and Bibliog- 
raphies of Modern Works on Algebra, the Philosophy of Mathematics, Pan- 
Geometry, etc. Pages, viii, 288. Cloth, $1.25 net (4s. 6d. net): : : : : 


Second Edition. Recently Published. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The Soul of Man 


An Investigation of the 
Facts of Physiological 
and Experimental Psy- 
chology. By Dr. PAUL 
a 


Second, Revised Edition. 


With an Appendix on 
the latest researches in 
Physiology. 182 Dia- 
grams. Pp.,482. Price, 
Cloth, $1.50 (6s.) net. 


The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago 











Buddhism and Its 


Christian Critics 


By Dr. Paul Carus. 8vo. Pages, 
311. Price, $1.25. 


Contents: 
THE ORIGIN OF BUDDHISM. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BUDDHISM. 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 
THE BASIC CONCEPTS OF BUDDHISM. 
BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
CHRISTIAN CRITICS OF BUDDHISM. 


‘Every religious man should 
study other religions in order to 
understand his own religion; and 
he must try to trace conscientiously 
and lovingly the similarities in the 
various faiths in order to acquire 
the key that will unlock to him the 
law of the religious evolution of 
mankind.” — From the author’s 
Preface. 


The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago 
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The Science of Mechanics 


A Critical and Historical Account of Its Development 














THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. A Critical and Historical Account 
of Its Development. By Dr. Ernst Mach, Professor of the History 
and Theory of Inductive Science in the University of Vienna. Trans- 
lated by Thomas J. McCormack. Second Enlarged Edition. 259 Cuts. 
Pages, xx, 605. Cloth, Gilt Top, Marginal Analyses. Exhaustive 
Index. Price, $2.00 net (gs. 6d. net). 


Comments on the First Edition. 


‘“Mach's A/echanics is unique. It is not a text-book, but forms a useful supplement to 
the ordinary text-book. The latter is usually a skeleton outline, full of mathematical symbols 
and other abstractions. Mach’s book has ‘ muscle and clothing,’ and being written from the 
historical standpoint, introduces the leading contributors in succession, tells what they did 
and how they did it, and often what manner of men they were. Thus it is that the pages 
glow, as it were, with a certain humanism, quite delightful in a scientific book... . The 
book is handsomely printed, and deserves a warm reception from all interested in the pro- 
gress of science."— 7he Physical Review, New York and London. 

‘*Those who are curious to learn how the principles of mechanics have been evolved, 
from what source they take their origin, and how far they can be deemed of positive and 
permanent value, will find Dr. Mach’s able treatise entrancingly interesting. . . . The book 
is a remarkable one in many respects, while the mixture of history with the latest scientific 
principles and absolute mathematical deductions makes it exceedingly attractive."—A/echan- 
ical World, Manchester and London, England. 

‘The book as a whole is unique, and is a valuable addition to any library of science or 
philosophy. . . . Reproductions of quaint old portraits and vignettes give piquancy to the 
pages. The numerous marginal titles form a complete epitome of the work; and there is 
that invaluable adjunct, a good index. Altogether the publishers are to be congratulated 
upon producing a technical work that is thoroughly attractive in its make-up.""—Prof. D. W. 
Hering, in Sczence. 

‘‘A masterly book. . . . To any one who feels that he does not know as much as he ought 
to about physics, we can commend it most heartily as a scholarly and able treatise . . . both 
interesting and profitable."—A. M. Wellington, in Engineering News, New York. 


‘'Sets forth the elements of its subject with a lucidity, clearness, and force unknown in 
the mathematical text-books . . . is admirably fitted to serve students as an introduction on 
historical lines to the principles of mechanical science."—Canadian Mining and Mechan- 
ical Review, Ottawa, Can. 

'*There can be but one opinion as to the value of Mach's work in this translation. No 
instructor in physics should be without a copy of it."—//enry Crew, Professor of Physics in 
the Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
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The Book of the Hour in Germany 





BABEL AND BIBLE 


Two Lectures on the Significance of Assyriological Research for Religion; 
Embodying the Most Important Criticisms and the Author’s Replies 


BY 
DR. FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH 


Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
THOMAS J. McCORMACK AND W. H. CARRUTH 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED COMPLETE EDITION 
PAGES 167. PRICE BOUND, 75 CENTS NET 


The illustrations of the American edition are of larger size than those 
of the German original. They have been supplemented by pertinent 
additional pictures and by those materials which have done so much to 
make these lectures interesting, especially the Emperor’s Letter, and the 


most important passages extracted from essays written by Delitzsch’s 
critics. 


‘A very useful service has been done by the publication of a translation of Dr. De- 
litzsch’s ‘‘ Babel and Bible”; it brings together in brief and well-considered shape, by a man 
thoroughly familiar with the subject, the broad general outlines of the results of the explora- 
tions of the past half-century....Taken as a whole, this little thin volume. with its rapid 
survey, its illustrations, and its grasp of the entire subject gives exactly what many have 
wanted on Babylonian discoveries."— Zhe Philadelphia Press 

‘*He writes with great calmness and moderation From the beginning to the end of his 
lecture he displays a noble attitude of humility which lends an irresistible charm to his ex- 
haustive scholarship. ...There is no danger that any established conclusion of modern learn- 
ing will be refused admittance to the halls of Catholic scholarship.”"—Catholic World. 

‘*For one who is anxious to know just what Assyriology has done in elucidating the 
meaning of the Old Testament and in establishing its chronology, no better reference work 
could be suggested than this timely little book of Professor Delitzsch's."—Hartford Sem- 
tnary Record. 

‘* The little book is to be heartily recommended as a popular exposé of the present status 
of Semitic research in reference to its bearing upon the Bible."—New York Times. 

‘It is a fascinating story, simply and vividly told,—the story of a philosopher to an 
emperor, of a teacher to his students.""— Unity. 

‘* This little book will be read with interest. . . . Succeeds in conveying some clear no- 
tions of the high Babylonian civilisation that held sway in Western Asia during the third 
and second millenniums B. C.—surely one of the most wonderful phenomena of history, 
which has been literally unearthed during the present generation, having been wholly un- 
known and unsuspected before the excavations of our own day.” — 7ablet, 

‘The work is pleasant reading and gives a very complete résumé of the results of As- 
syrian research in relation to Biblical studies. . . . It should be of use to students and teach- 
ers."—London Globe. 

‘‘ This lecture created a profound sensation when delivered before the German Emperor. 
It gives in popular language, with fifty-nine illustrations, the best succinct account we know 
of the results of recent studies in Assyriology."—Methodist Magazine and Review 

‘Has stirred up much excitement among the people who have hitherto paid little atten- 
tion to the mass of information which the recently discovered remains of ancient Assyria 
have contributed to our knowledge of the history and of the ideas of the Bible." —Azblical 
World. 
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Geometric Exercises in Paper-Folding 


By T. SUNDARA ROW. Edited and revised by W. W. Beman 
and D.E.Smiru. Pp., x, 148. Price, cloth, $1.00 net (4s. 6d. net). 


‘Simply a revelation in the possibilities of paper-folding."— Zeachers’ Insti- 
tute, N. Y. 

‘'The editors have performed a genuine service in bringing this work before 
our public, and in such neat and attractive form. The twenty-six exquisite 
half-tone illustrations with which they have replaced the line drawings of the 
original, are a decided enrichment of the volume." —Sczence. 

‘*For teachers of elementary geometry the book is really of considerable value, 
and it shows in a forcible and tangible way how properties vaguely known to us 
by experience are logical and necessary consequences of a few definitions. A 
set of colored squares of paper is provided with the book." —Yournal of Physi- 
cal Chemistry. : 

‘A most welcome contribution to concrete geometry, well worthy the attention 
of teachers."—Charles DeCarmo, Cornell University. 

‘A helpful and stimulating book for teachers."—Z. M. Langley, Bedford, Eng. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., ,., Doster se. 


Lonpon : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 




















THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE. Three Vols. Price, $3.75 net. 


‘* Very timely and will be received with delight in many quarters. ...We con- 
gratulate all interested in Egyptian literature upon the opportunity of securing 
at least this intensely interesting and valuable memorial of the religious beliefs 
of a great and a vanished people." —Seminary Magazine. 


‘‘ A reprint in handy form of the third volume of Dr. Budge's elaborate edition 
of the Book of the Dead. The learned world is by this time pretty well agreed 
as to the value of this translation, and one can only express gratitude to the 
publishers for bringing it within the reach of many whom the high price of the 
former volume would have prevented from possessing it."—American Journal 
of Theology. 


‘Everything has been done here to present to the English reader the Egyptian 
funeral texts in a complete and thoroughly intelligible form: and all but spe- 
cialists on Egyptian studies will find it to their profit to procure the present ad- 
mirable edition." — Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., ,,,Gester se. 
Lonpon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
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THE KEY TO BUDDHISM 


HYMNS OF THE FAITH 


(DHAMMAPADA) 


Being an Ancient Anthology Preserved in the Short Collection of the Sacred 
Scriptures of the Buddhists. Translated from the Pali by ALBERT J. 
EDMUNDS. Cloth binding, gilt top. Printed on India tint paper. Pages, 
xiv, 110. Price, $1.00. 





‘This celebrated ancient anthology of Buddhist devotional poetry was com- 
piled from the utterances of Gotamo and his disciples; from early hymns by 
monks; and from the popular poetic proverbs of India. . . . 

‘If ever an immortal classic was produced upon the continent of Asia, it is 
this. Its sonorous rolls of rhythm are nothing short of inspired. No trite 
ephemeral songs are here, but red-hot lava from the abysses of the human soul, 
in one out of the two of its most historic eruptions."— 7ranslator’s Preface. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONDON: Kgoan Paut, Trencn, Trisner & Co., Ltp. 














SWAIN SCHOOL LECTURES 


By ANDREW INGRAHAM, 


Late Head-Master of the Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 


I. Psycnotocy. Multitude and variety of current psychologies. How some explain a belief 
of early men that they saw gods everywhere, and the belief of all men that they see 
solid bodies. 

II. EpistemoLocy. Knowledge a late and rare product of varied experiences of many men. 
This epistemologist asks whether certain conscious states are knowledges or not, partic- 
ularly such as others know to be knowledges. 

III. Metrapnysics. How those who seek something profounder than knowledge of some- 
thing grander than things are viewed by themselves and others. 

IV. Locic. This science of relations deals more particularly with a few of these: the rela- 
tions of classes as having or not, common members. This logic deals not with language 
or reasonings or metaphysic. 

V. A Unrverss or Hecet. Of many interpretations of Hegel there is one that may not be 
thought to be travestied in this brief exposition. 

VI. Seven Processges or LancuaGe. The meaning of language is here stretched to cover 
those processes which may be surmised to have an almost one-to-one correspondence 
with common speech. 

VII. Ning Uses or Lancuacg. Language does many things besides mediating communication. 

VIII. Many Mganincs or Money. To virtue and intelligence, money would be merely the 
evidence of a trustworthy promise to deliver a defined value in a designated time. 

IX. Some Oricins or THE NumBer Two. A glimpse of what occurred while our ne ir f 
Two was gaining recognition. Later developments of the conception are not considered. 
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